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ARTICLES 


Books for long-term 

public relations ou... Phillip Lesly and Ken Jackson 
Books, once called the “mirrors of men’s minds,” have also be- 
come mirrors that reflect corporate, industrial and individual 
personalities and achievements. The authors point out that these 
“commercial books” do a prestige job impressively and reasonably. 


Institutional promotion—a practical 
program for Carling Breweries.........................000 W. R. Foster 


Every public relations practitioner hopes some day to be able 
to run a controlled experiment—to conduct a program in which 
the results can be measured almost wholly in terms of public 
relations effort. Carling was offered the opportunity and, as a 
result, organized a whole program of promotion and advertising. 


Problems in Latin American 
Edmundo Lassalle 


Increasing United States business interests focus more and more 
attention on the complex, so-called Latin American area. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lassalle, the whole concept, Latin America, used in 
the article for the purpose of simplification, is a misunderstood 
and dangerous generalization. 


C. E. Wright 


In 1950, the Florida Power & Light Company had no public re- 
lations policy. Within five years it has become one of Florida’s 
most public-spirited corporations. Five years of public relations 
striving have brought these results: 

friendly press and three national awards. 


friendly customers, a 


Wildlife conservation was the theme of an exhi- 
: bit that Carling Breweries Limited displayed at 
'~ the Sportsmen’s Show in Toronto, Canada, as 
~~ part of its institutional promotion program. P. K. 
_ Ketcheson, secretary of the Carling Conservation 
| Club, is shown. See page 7. 
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EDITO RIAL PAGE 


A Few Prim Comments 


Orr STAIDER ANCESTORS were wont to re- 
mark that some things are sacred. In youth 
we couldn’t identify these things or under- 
stand why they were enshrined. Now, at an 
age when new ideas come hard, some public- 
ity stunts give us a glimmer of what the old 
folks meant, and we think they were right. 

By sacred the old folks meant the high 
tides of human experience, the great mo- 
ments of elation or grief such as birth, love- 
making, marriage, bereavement and death. 
They set these apart from other human car- 
ryings-on. They recognized the emotional 
and spiritual overtones involved and knew 
that individuals hold these events sacred to 
themselves and expect others to hold them 
sacred, too. 

Today, many people lack a sense of pri- 
vacy. Some actually profit by the exploitation 
of their private concerns. They parade their 
griefs on TV, open their heart-secrets to 
columnists, empurple magazine and news- 
paper pages with their domestic wrangles 
and think any publicity better than none. But 
these people are the exceptions—most of us 
cherish privacy and respect what the old 
folks thought sacred. 

We remember the merchandising manager 
who thought it would be cute to have Elsie 
the Cow shop for a layette in his Blessed 
Event department. He couldn’t understand 
that, for most people, parturition is charged 
with emotion and sentiment. He was undeter- 
red by the statistic that, at any given time, 
seven of every ten women of childbearing 
age are pregnant, so that the risk of offense 
had quantitative as well as qualitative as- 
pects. Elsie refused to go shopping—she had 
more sense than the promoter. 

What actually started this starchy little 
homily was the case of a young woman em- 
ployed by a company that planned to merge 
with another corporation. Since she was en- 
gaged to an employe of the second company, 
it was suggested that the wedding be a high 
public affair, symbolizing the union of the 
two businesses. And although she was 
tempted by offers of a free trousseau, an all- 
expense-paid honeymoon, and a carload of 
household junk, she said no. Marriage was 
important to her, and she wanted a private 
ceremony. Good girl! 


There is real danger in parodying or 
lightly treating the things that people hold 
sacred. Decent restraints may mean less 
publicity or less exciting publicity, but they 
prevent backfires from those who are easily 
offended. And the most important part of 
the public is frequently the most sensitive. 
Today’s public relations people, although oc- 
casionally tempted by opportunities for cir- 
cus stunts, have a sound appreciation of 
public sensibilities. We are glad. And if this 
is Victorianism, make the most of it! 


Straws in the Wind 


WO OF THE BEST INDICATIONS of the ma- 

ture state of public relations are the 
ability of people in the profession to take 
criticism in their stride, and the increasingly 
favorable attention to public relations work 
from the editors and reporters who were 
once our severest critics. 

We remember a time when every swipe at 
public relations was construed as a serious 
attack, and people rushed forward to casti- 
gate or silence the critics. We haven’t seen 
much of this lately. Public relations people 
don’t like being smeared any more than 
others do. But they now seem to accept the 
fact that “public relations” is copy and that 
much of the criticism is so superficial or pet- 
ty that it leaves no wounds. 

The press has been throwing bouquets in- 
stead of brickbats at us. Hardly a month 
goes by that we don’t get several clippings 
of editorials on the value of public relations. 

Time Magazine, back in 1929, reported 
that Editor and Publisher “viewed with 
alarm the growing profession of ‘public re- 
lations counsel’ ”. E & P was then attacking 
Columbia University for its course, “Organi- 
zation of Public Opinion,” and hoped Colum- 
bia’s President “would put the key into the 
door of this particular classroom and turn it 
for all time.” Today, E & P is a good, bal- 
anced source of public relations news. 

We hope our friends in the press continue 
their efforts to understand public relations 
and appraise it fairly. But we wouldn’t have 
them so affectionate that they withhold valid 
criticism when it is due. And while the pub- 
lic relation’s profession’s newly acquired in- 
difference to pettifogging critics is a wel- 
come relief from its former hypersensitivity, 
we hope that complacency won’t take over. 
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Learning About People 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS ART can be no bet- 

ter than the people who practice it. Lack- 
ing the well-defined body of knowledge pos- 
sessed by older professions, public relations 
depends to a greater extent upon the prac- 
titioner’s natural gifts of mind—his intel- 
ligence, imagination, judgment. For the 
same reason—and because of its very new- 
ness—public relations demands certain per- 
sonality traits as a sine qua non of effective 
and successful practice. 

There is so much variety in public rela- 
tions employment that it is difficult, at this 
time, to set forth all the exact aptitudes and 
characteristics that make for success. It is 
not difficult, however, to determine what 
traits of mind or character make the general 
practice of public relations difficult or im- 
possible. A thoughtful person, seasoned in 
the field, and particularly one who has su- 
pervised others, can look back at the failures 
and tell fairly accurately why each fell short 
of expectations. And apart from the per- 
sonal tragedy involved, these failures may 
have affected the performance of a group of 
public relations people or cast a shadow on 
the reputation of the profession itself. 

The problem of selecting the right people 
for public relations posts plagues every ex- 
ecutive. It undoubtedly worries the educa- 
tors, too, as they watch their public relations 
classes crowded with good prospective econo- 
mists, or engineers, or plumbers. Each ex- 
ecutive has his own methods of selecting an 
applicant. Because most methods of this kind 
just don’t work, high turnover and mutual ill 
result. 

These somber reflections bring us to what 
—in our opinion—is one of the outstanding 
recent achievements of the Public Relations 
Society of America: the experimental pro- 
gram for professional testing, which has just 
entered its second year. While several pro- 
gressive public relations firms had used simi- 
lar testing methods in the past, the PRSA 
experiment is the first effort to extend mod- 
ern psychological testing techniques to the 
field as a whole. The approach is similar to 
that followed by the Association of American 
Advertising Agencies over the last ten years 
and for a total of 10,000 individuals. 

Much must be done before completely ad- 
equate tests are devised and the principle of 


psychological testing is widely used by pub- 
lic relations employers. The value of the test- 
ing procedures themselves should not be 
doubted—they have been proven in other 
fields, and have demonstrated their worth 
to many public relations people who use 
them. But while the requirements for suc- 
cessful public relations work are generally 
known, a better definition of the exact de- 
mands for a rounded practitioner would help 
work out better tests for use in this pro- 
fession. And public relations employers must 
learn to accept testing in its proper perspec- 
tive—not as a panacea for all personnel ills, 
but as one of the several aids for proper hir- 
ing and direction of their peole. 

Meanwhile, congratulations to those who 
have worked so hard to develop the experi- 
mental testing program, and those who have 
adopted testing procedures as routine ad- 
ministrative practice. 


Chapter’s End 


ITH THIS ISSUE we lay our weary type- 

writer to rest. The JOURNAL Editor- 
ship goes now to our friend and able col- 
league, Harold Brayman, Dupont’s Director 
of Public Relations. In addition to practical 
public relations knowledge and good common 
sense, he will bring experience in education 
and journalism to this editorial chair. We 
wish him well, and know that you will like 
him. 

These have been stimulating years—two 
of editing the JOURNAL, three of writing 
this page. We read hundreds of MSS and 
learned from the rejects as well as those 
that saw print. By actual count we are 
guilty of some 116 editorials—enough to 
leach more fertile brains than ours. The 
ribbon is gray from overuse and it’s a good 
time to stop. 

We are grateful to our contributors, and 
to the letter-writers, critical as well as 
friendly; we are apologetic for the dilatory 
scrawls that flowed back to them from our 
desk. We shall miss our helpful and pleasant 
friends in the JOURNAL office. And, in 
behalf of the JOURNAL, we thank The Bor- 
den Company for the loan of our services and 
those of its Public Relations Department 
members who so cheerfully pitched in to get 
the editorial job done. And with this we bang 
out a hard, gray 30 
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Books 


for long-term 


public relations 


By Philip Lesly and Ken Jackson 


The Philip Lesly Company 


New York City 


Bo: once called the “mirrors 
of men’s minds,” have also be- 
come mirrors that reflect corporate, 
industrial and individual personali- 
ties and achievements. 

And the reflections, while usually 
aimed at a general or specific public 
with public relations purpose, are 
today proving surprisingly faithful, 
modest and literate—even popular. 

More and more in evidence, and 
indicating by their objectives, con- 
tents and eventual public reception 
that they have reached a comfort- 
able maturity, such books have come 
to be called “commercials,” since 


their publication is subsidized in one 
of several ways. 

It seems sure that the “com- 
mercials” are to be with us per- 
manently—with good reason. Pub- 
lishers like them because they 
provide a risk-proof profit; authors 
like them because they provide good, 
steady income; corporations like 
them because they do a prestige job 
impressively. 

They have proved an effective 
public relations technique, a medium 
that can be utilized as a key project 
in specific programs to accomplish 
an objective for which no other 


medium is so well suited. 

In calculation of their value, one 
important factor is sometimes over- 
looked: “Commercials” fill a literary 
need. They preserve a portion of 
American culture that often goes 
unrecorded because commercialism 
is so inseparable from the overall 
stories they tell. 


Publication patterns 


What is the pattern for publica- 
tion of a commercial book? How is 
such a book conceived, financed, 
written, published and distributed? 

We recently played a principal 
part in bringing out “Everything 
and the Kitchen Sink,” a book pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York, in connection with the 
centennial of Crane Co., Chicago. 
Almost two years of work went into 
this book and preliminary planning 
and surveys were exhaustive. 

We found that there are several 
patterns to the production of com- 
mercial books. It will be necessary 
to consider them through generaliza- 
tion and selected example, remem- 
bering that there are exceptions to 
all conclusions when such a varied 
field is considered. 

In the planning of a “commercial,” 
there is a necessary initial decision 
as to content—should the book tell 
the history of the company only; 
should it tell the story of the com- 
pany as it is at the time of publica- 
tion, detailing its importance and 
achievements; should it be a com- 
bination of these two; or should it 
tell a story that promotes the com- 
pany by not promoting the com- 
pany—which isn’t as paradoxical as 
it sounds? 

Up to the time we began planning 
the Crane book in January, 1954, 
few if any commercial volumes had 
taken this latter approach. In ana- 
lyzing the situation, however, we 
recommended it because all the fac- 
tors added up: Crane is integral to 
all American industry, thereby mak- 
ing all industry its No. 1 “public.” 
American industry really got started 
about 1855, the year Crane was 
founded. Our research uncovered no 
book that told the dramatic story 
of how the American industrial sys- 
tem, by always seeking better ways, 
had completely revolutionized our 
way of life, our culture and our 
welfare. We decided that the book 
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‘statement is made 


should tell a hundred-year story of 
all industry—not as an industrial 
history, but in terms of human life 
and values that have resulted. Crane 
was brought into the context and 
the pictures only where its contri- 
butions were clearly a part of the 
story. 

The result was a book that has 
net only been unusually well read 
by Crane personnel and stockhold- 
ers, but that has drawn hundreds of 
laudatory letters from the heads of 
the country’s largest companies; has 
been reviewed in a number of news- 
papers, trade publications; and has 
been requested by more than a score 
of colleges. 

Other recent commercial books 
conceived on this pattern include 
“Machines of Plenty,” written by 
Stewart H. Holbrook and published 
by Macmillan. While the book tells 
the story of Jerome I. Case and his 
agricultural machinery firm, it does 
so against the authentic backdrop 
of the changing life of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

To a considerable extent “Speak 
to the Earth,” written by Max 
Miller and published by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, uses the same meth- 
od. While the book was subsidized 
by Du Pont, it tells the story of the 
country’s petroleum industry as a 
whole, inserting Du Pont where and 
when the company merits insertion. 

Such a technique, promoting an 
integral part by promoting an in- 
teresting whole, seems to be gain- 
ing steadily in popularity and may 
well lead to a new public relations 
axiom: “The objective of a com- 
mercial book need not be—and prob- 
ably should not be—direct aggran- 
dizement of the client.” 

If such a rule gains acceptance, 
public relations practitioners need 
to realize that any pendulum can 
swing too far. Lewis Gannett pointed 
this out in a recent article on the 
New York Herald Tribune book 
page. He said: “Sometimes the spon- 
sorship, and even subsidy, (of com- 
mercials) is clearly stated. Some- 
times it is implicit. Other books 
have appeared in which a cynical 
reader might suspect corporate in- 
spiration and support though no 
... Advertising 
in magazines and newspapers is re- 
quired by law to carry an instantly 
recognizable indication of its source 
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and financing . . . Perhaps there is 
a need, if not for a law, at least 
for a code of ethics in the book 
business.” 


Books of limited interest 


Commercial books that utilize the 
historical or the current-company- 
status approaches are usually se- 
lected when the public to be reached 
is more limited. ‘“‘People and Pianos,” 
by Theodore Steinway, a history of 
Steinway published by the Steinway 
company for its 1953 centennial, 
has limited general interest, but is 
of considerable interest to company 
employes, persons close to the music 
industry or close company friends. 

“The Jersey Standard Story” is 
largely a pictorial presentation of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey as it is today. Undoubtedly 
valuable and informative as a book 
to be distributed to stockholders and 
employes, it—and other such publi- 
cations—would probably be of much 
less interest to other publics. 

The type of commercial book 
chosen, then, seems to be dependent 
on the publics to which the book is 
to be distributed, upon the story 
that is to be told and upon the 
objective to be accomplished. 


sity foundations. 


EXPANDED SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Another project of substantial importance to General Motors 
and to the country is the major expansion of GM’s financial support 
to higher education which was announced in January, 1955. For 
many years the Corporation has contributed to the financial sup- 
port of higher education through operation of the General Motors 
Institute and through grants for research projects, contributions 
for fellowships and scholarships and other projects. In 1954 this 
support represented an expenditure of $2' million. 

The new program includes a College Plan and a National Plan 
which provide (1) 350 annual four-year scholarship awards ranging 
from an honorary award of $200 to an award of $2,000 per year, de- 
pending upon demonstrated need, and (2) grants-in-aid of from 
$500 to $800 of unrestricted funds per year per scholarship to 
private colleges and universities educating the scholarship students. 
The program also includes a plan for grants to college and univer- 


When the expanded program is in full operation in its fourth 
year, 1,400 students will be receiving scholarships, and 306 ac- 
credited public and private institutions of higher education will be 
benefiting directly. Expenditures under the new program will 
then total $2 million annually, bringing General Motors’ total finan- 
cial support to higher education to $4%4 million a year. 


Our experience indicates that if 
a book is of real interest to people 
outside the company’s employe and 
stockholder groups, it will also be 
interesting to the company’s “fam- 
ily.’ By broadening the interest 
beyond just telling the company’s 
story, much is gained in reaching 
groups of great importance, and 
little or nothing is lost within the 
close groups. 

Once the original concept or theme 
of the book is established, there 
comes the question of how to pub- 
lish it. There seem to be three gen- 
eral ways—the “hand-out,” usually 
published by the company itself; a 
book brought out by a standard pub- 
lishing house for a flat fee from a 
sponsor; or the underwritten or 
subsidized book, published by a 
standard house with the subsidizing 
company pledging purchase of a 
minimum number of books. Most 
houses will insist on a minimum of 
2,000 copies, probably the lowest 
number on which a profit is possi- 
ble. Some run much higher—the 


Crane book had a first printing of 
well over 120,000 copies and was 
probably the largest initial produc- 
tion job in commercial book history. 

Almost every publishing house 
now brings out two or three sub- 
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sidized books annually — usually 
books done by a well-known author 
outside the subsidizing company. 
Examples include “Brand of the 
Tartan,” the excellent history of 
another of our clients, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
written by Virginia Huck with the 
direction of the 3M public relations 
department and published by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts; “Alcoa, An 
American Enterprise,’ by Charles 
C. Carr, Rinehart & Company, Inc.; 
“The Silver Spade,” the biography 
of Conrad Hilton, written by Whit- 
ney Bolton and published by Farrar, 
Straus and Young. The list could 
go on until it resembled a publisher’s 
fall catalogue. 

While the subsidization method is 
becoming more and more popular 
when major books are to be pro- 
duced, it would obviously be un- 
suitable for a hand-out publication. 
Extra expense for a_ publication 
aimed at a specific group and on 
which sales would be extremely un- 
likely would not be justified. 

Relatively few books are brought 
out by the second method—a flat 
fee to the publisher. Advantages are 
that the publishing house has pub- 
lication experience and machinery 
and can undoubtedly do a quick, 
competent production job. The pri- 
mary disadvantage is extra expense. 


Methods of writing 


A book must be written before it 
can be published—and again the 
method selected depends greatly on 
the type of book. A “hand-out” is 
logically written by the company’s 
own public relations agency. It is 
less expensive; more control of the 
theme is possible; and the writer 
probably has already become fa- 
miliar with the information he needs 


and with the story he intends to 
tell. 

A more complete book may be 
done in the same manner, but it 
may also be done by an outside 
author, often one who is well known. 
Again, distribution must be con- 
sidered. 

A name author may assure sales 
of the book in addition to company 
distribution—in fact, Alec Waugh’s 
life of Sir Thomas Lipton actually 
made a sizable profit from book- 
store sales alone. Also, an outside, 
“name” author can usually be de- 
pended on to do an excellent job. 

This method is widely used. Pulit- 
zer-prize-winning biographer Mar- 
quis James has written histories of 
the Bank of America, Metropolitan 
Life and the Insurance Co. of North 
America, as well as others. Bob 
Considine this year wrote about the 
fire-insurance business. Robert J. 
Casey has done “The Lackawanna 
Story”, and “Pioneer Railroad” for 
the Chicago & North Western. 

There are disadvantages, too. 
Most well-known writers insist on 
a free hand in their work—some- 
times to the extent of missing the 
point for which the book is being 
published—and management is often 
reluctant to relinquish control. 
Writers’ fees run high. James col- 
lected a reported $100,000 for his 
three years of work on a book never 
published, since he and company 
officials disagreed over some of his 
interpretations. More common fees 
run from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Too, an outsider must do a great 
deal of research inside the company 
before he can begin to write. 

A combination of methods may be 
used, as it was on the Crane book. 
As Crane’s agency, we were as- 
signed to study the situation, recom- 
mend the approach and plan the 
treatment. Then, with the help of 


of the community. 


MEETING THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


GM has long recognized that beyond its role as an employer of 
men and a manufacturer of products, it has a responsibility to be 
a good citizen of its plant communities and to assume the duties 
and responsibilities that good citizenship imposes. The GM plant 
executve takes an active part in local civic and cultural affairs. 
At the same time he tries in every way possible to create a better 
understanding of the plant’s place in the economic and social life 


material developed by professionai 
writers Alfred Lief and Robert J. 
Casey, we prepared the final text. 
Illustrations and captions were de- 
veloped jointly with the Crane pub- 
lic relations department, which also 
was invaluable in gathering com- 
pany and industry information and 
coordination of planning. 

We would conclude that the meth. 
od of writing must be tailored to 
the situation, and observe that the 
“name-author” book is becoming 
more and more popular. 


Distribution flexible 


Distribution is highly flexible— 
and, again, should be tailored to the 
type of book and to its objective. 
Books can be sent to any public the 
company chooses — from employes 
and stockholders to widely ranging 
groups in almost any field. 

Or the books may go to those 
selected publics and when published 
under a subsidy arrangement, also 
be put on sale to the general public. 

If the book is a hand-out, wide 
distribution is not practicable in 
most cases; too many copies would 
be wasted. If the subject of the 
book has limited interest, the same 
conclusion seems valid. 

If the story is interesting, the 
occasion impressive, the benefit to 
the company highly probable—then 
wide distribution is desirable. 

Distribution methods can _ also 
vary. Publishers usually have effi- 
cient machinery for the job. In 
Crane’s case we sent some books to 
the press; the publisher sent some 
for us. Crane distributed to most 
employes and to some specific pub- 
lics; Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
mailed books for Crane to other 
selected publics. 

It must be noted—without need 
for explanation—that money is a 
factor in all decisions. 

To summarize: Commercial books 
do follow patterns, but an individual 
pattern should be selected for each 
book—the pattern that best accom- 
plishes the objective desired within 
the limits of available material and 
money. 

And while a commercial book can 
do—and nearly always does— a big 
job, it helps to remember that it is 
a big job itself. 

It should be approached and con- 
sidered as such. @ @ 
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institutional promotion—— 


a practical program 


for Carling Breweries 


By W. R. Foster 


Public Relations Manager 
jhe Carling Breweries Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


ROBABLY every public relations 

practitioner hopes some day to 
be able to run a controlled experi- 
ment—to conduct a program in 
which the results can be measured 
almost wholly in terms of public 
relations effort. Few practitioners, 
however, are offered the opportunity. 
And not all those who are can af- 
ford the luxury; as members of a 
management team, they have an 
obligation to combine their efforts 
with the other forces that con- 
tribute to sales progress: advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and sales pro- 
motion. 

For the public relations manager 
of a Canadian brewery, such a pro- 
gram is neither a luxury nor an 
opportunity. It is a requirement. In 
most Canadian provinces, regula- 
tions forbid product advertising of 
alcoholic beverages, either in news- 
papers, magazines, or any other ad- 
vertising medium, right down to 
billboards and car cards. 

As in the United States, no liquor 
advertising is permitted on radio or 
television, but, unlike the U. S., the 
Canadian regulation extends to beer 
and ale as well. Only one type of 
advertising approach is allowed: in- 
stitutional ads, wherein the name 
of the sponsoring company may be 
mentioned (and then only in type 
of limited size). 

For Carling Breweries Limited, 
these restrictive regulations are, of 
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course, somewhat of a handicap in 
the pursuit of business objectives. 
But, as so often happens, in suffer- 
ing the loss of the strong arm of 
product advertising, we have suc- 
ceeded in compensating by better 
development of our public relations. 
Because of these government regu- 


To assist in research in wild life con- 
servation, Carling Breweries presented 
a check of $5,500 to the Royal Ontario 
Museum. Left to right: Dr. F. A. Urqu- 
hart, director of Zoology and Paleon- 


lations, more of our employes and 
executives are public relations 
minded. 

We work on the basis that every- 
one in our company is a public rela- 
tions man. And when an individual 
or department carries out a project 
that improves our public relations, 


tology, Royal Ontario Museum; C. O. 
Dalton, president of Carling; R. A. Lard- 
law, Board of Governors member, 
Royal Ontario Museum; P. K. Ketcheson, 
secretary, Carling Conservation Club. 
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Turning over a shipment of beer from 
Carling Breweries to Canadian Army 
officers for use of the troops in the 
Korean theatre is C. O. Dalton, second 
from left, president of the Carling Brew- 


he or his department gets full credit. 
Thus the public relations depart- 
ment does not find itself in the 
position of competing with other 
departments, and we achieve the 
complete cooperation of everyone in 
our organization. 

Our problem at Carling is to 
operate within both the letter and 
the spirit of the Government regu- 
lations. At the outset, a company 
policy was established which for- 
bade anything that contravened 
these regulations. 


Laws are made to observe 


We reasoned that laws are made 
by representatives of the people to 
be observed, and it is neither smart 
nor good public relations to try to 
get around them. This viewpoint, 
as we look back, was a key decision, 
because as our policy became known 
it created a favorable impression of 
the company. It also served to tax 
our ingenuity to find the most ef- 
fective approach to everything we 
did. Here, then, are some of the 
more important of our activities of 
the past few years. 

As a starting point in our institu- 
tional advertising we developed the 
theme “Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources.” For some time now we 


eries Ltd. Army personnel accepted this 
and subsequent gifts of Carling’s beer 
for Canadian personnel outside Canada 
serving in the armed forces. Some 
half-million bottles were contributed. 


have run institutional-type ads in 
the newspapers and in many maga- 
zines pointing out the need to con- 
serve our natural resources if our 
economy is to be maintained at a 
high level. Several areas have been 
covered at one time or another, in- 
cluding forest fire prevention, proper 
hunting and fishing habits, and 
proper farming methods to ensure 
maximum and continuing productiv- 
ity from the soil. 

In addition to our newspaper pro- 
gram, we have made a number of 
quality films in color with suitable 
accompanying narrations. These 
films have been shown to a wide 
cross section of individuals in most 
communities. The groups covered 
have included personnel of plants 
in nearly all industries, service 
clubs, religious groups, etc. Through- 
out these shows, no reference is 
made specifically to our products— 
our only tie-in with the film pro- 
gram is a mention in the introduc- 
tion, prior to the showing, that Car- 
ling Breweries make the film possi- 
ble. 

Our entire participation in the 
field of conservation is done through 
the Carling Conservation Club, 
which has been widely and favor- 
ably written up in Canada and in 
many parts of the United States. In 


addition, we have provided substan- 
tial donations to the Royal Ontario 
Museum, to assist them in their re- 
search projects on moose and cari- 
bou, and on maskinonge and certain 
other fish. Out of these activities 
have come better and more favor- 
able recognition of the Carling name, 
appreciation for having provided a 
program which benefits the com- 
munity and “the man in the street.” 

A further project which we car- 
ried out on a regular basis until 
quite recently was the gift of our 
products to Canadians serving in 
the armed forces outside Canada, 
particularly those in Korea and in 
the European theatre. Between 1952 
and September 1954 we gave away 
in this manner some half-million 
bottles of beer. (Stacked in cases, 
it would make thirteen and a half 
times the height of the Empire State 
Building.) 

The resultant publicity in the 
newspapers was not overwhelming, 
but it was adequate. However, apart 
from the immediate publicity, we 
had long-range benefit of favorable 
comments from troops when they 
returned on rotation leave. Their 
word of mouth stories influenced 
many other people. This venture we 
considered to be a good and useful 
effort. 


Breakfast party innovated 


In our relations with the hotel 
and tavern owners, an item which 
we found to be most successful was 
the innovation of a Breakfast Party 
which we provide during the annual 
Hotel Convention in Toronto each 
year. For this we arrange with one 
of the main hotels in Toronto for a 
normal breakfast to be served to 
all delegates and their wives at- 
tending. At these functions our 
executives are on hand to greet the 
delegates when they come into the 
breakfast room. There are no drinks 
served, since the liquor laws do not 
permit the sale of alcoholic beverages 
at that early hour. 

The publicity we have received 
from the hotel people for this ges- 
ture has been excellent. There have 
been favorable references made by 
people outside the industry as well. 
From our standpoint, it is much 
more desirable than a cocktail party, 
which is certainly not new to the 
average person in the hotel business. 
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Additional activities in which we 
participate are mentioned briefly, 
not because they are uncommon to 
a great many companies, but be- 
cause their value cannot be under- 
estimated. As an example, our per- 
sonnel are always willing to partici- 
pate in any charitable campaign, 
whether it be to head up the cam- 
paign or simply to act as canvassers. 
We are active in contributing finan- 
cial support for charitable cam- 
paigns. Our donations are based on 
the objectives of the campaign, the 
worthiness of the cause, and its 
value to the community. One point 
of interest in connection with our 
donations policy is that we give to 
an organization regardless’ of 
whether they are “wets” or “drys,” 
providing they provide a_ useful 
service in the community. 


Good employe relations 


One other facet of our operations 
which we think is good public rela- 
tions, although it might immediately 
be identified as employe relations, is 
in the manner of our relations with 
our own people. At all times we 
undertake to keep our own employes 
advised of what is going on in the 
company. We want them to hear 
about our operations from us rather 
than from outsiders. Thus, we pro- 
vide them with information on our 
activities in considerable detail. 
Similarly, we do not make any an- 
nouncements of appointments, pro- 
motions, expansions, or anything 
relating to our operations before 
telling our employe group first. 

All this information is communi- 
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cated by means of letters to the 
employes’ homes. Each month our 
President sends to each employe a 
progress report covering the main 
items in our operations. In this re- 
port we tell our people how we are 
doing from a business standpoint— 
and we tell them our plans. A sec- 
tion called “Beating the Grape 
Vine” covers any general newsy or 
chatty items. 


Foremen’s conference 


Further in the field of employe 
relations, we have developed an idea 
that is not too widely used in other 
companies: a foremen’s conference. 
Each year we take our management 
group, which includes our foremen, 
to a different center, and over a 
two-day period review our entire 
operation in detail for them. We 
conduct the conference in the same 
way we would conduct a sales con- 
ference or any other type of con- 
vention. Official luncheons and din- 
ners are provided and everyone in 
our top management group makes 
himself available to participate 
actively in the conference. 


Foremen part of management 


As a result, we feel that our fore- 
men group are well informed on 
practically every phase of our opera- 
tions, and we certainly feel that 
they are better informed than their 
counterparts in most other com- 
panies. In all our relations with our 
foremen group we emphasize the 
fact that they are part of manage- 
ment and we treat them as such, 


making available to them every bit 
of information that we possibly can 
provide. 

In telling the story of Carling 
activities there is one further point 
which should be emphasized, because 
in our opinion it is the key to any 
success that the company may have. 
It is this: that the management of 
the company must have the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the func- 
tion of public relations in a business, 
and be prepared to shape their think- 
ing in such a way that public rela- 
tions is integrated into the overall 
company operation, smoothly and 
effectively. You cannot have a good 
public relations operation in a com- 
pany if the management does not 
thoroughly understand the function 
of public relations and how it fits 
into the picture. 


Carling’s progress in the past 
four years 


In Carling’s, starting with our 
President and through every echelon 
of management right through to 
our newest employe, our people are 
thoroughly familiar with the func- 
tion of public relations and the place 
it has in our operation. 

An indication of the success of 
this kind of thinking is Carling’s 
progress in the past four years. In 
1951 our company had one plant 
and some 300 employes. Today we 
have four plants, two of which were 
recently enlarged. Our business has 
more than tripled, our employe pay- 
roll is close to a thousand. ® ® 
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Problems in Latin American 


public relations 


By Edmundo Lassalle 


Public Relations Counsel 
New York City 


NCREASING United States business 
interests focus more and more at- 
tention on the complex, so-called 
Latin American area. Yet the whole 
concept, Latin America, used here for 
the purpose of simplification, is a 
misunderstood and dangerous gen- 
eralization. Writers are accustomed 
to encompass twenty republics in the 
American continent into a global, 
romantic, Iberian-Indian segment of 
the world. The Pan American move- 
ment itself only stresses a north to 
south relation, completely overlook- 
ing, east to west or country to coun- 
try communications. The warp and 
the woof are equally important in 
hemispheric Yelations. To achieve 
widespread exchange of information 
it is necessary to break through the 
barrier of ignorance, not only of 
the United States in respect to Latin 
America and Latin America to the 
United States, but of Latin Ameri- 
can countries about each other. 
Public relations techniques must 
be evolved in order to produce new 
communication systems to buttress 
human relationships and the vital 
development of business in the 
twenty different republics below the 
Rio Grande. Over the past twenty 
years, the Latin American area has 
established a remarkable record of 
economic growth. Population is 
growing faster than that of any 
major part of the globe, and twice 
as fast as the world average. 
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When industry moves into new, 
underdeveloped areas, such as Latin 
America, it unquestionably upsets 
the social, economic, historical, and 
cultural patterns which have evolved 
through hundreds of years. New 
checks and balances have to be estab- 
lished if the working arrangement 
between industry and the nationals 
is to have permanency. 

Any business venture into Latin 
America must be backed by a new 
public relations programs tailored 
to fit each particular case and each 
given country, with a modus oper- 
andi designed to interpret industry 
to governmental, cultural and eco- 
nomic groups. Business should be 
defined by public relations as a 
potential, established, permanent, na- 
tional entity placed at the service 
of a country for its spiritual and 
material advancement. 

Government plays a uniquely para- 
mount role in Latin American life. 
Business men must deal with gov- 
ernment and politics on an entirely 
unfamiliar, and often involved basis. 
Cultural groups also hold a key 
position in Latin American society 
where a respect for cultural non- 
material values is ever present, and 
a penetration into emotional life is 
only possible through understanding 
and acknowledging a full, equal-to- 
one’s-own, value of history and new 
mores. An inevitable alliance of in- 
dustry and local privileged economic 


groups sharing the benefits of busi- 
ness progress has to be handled in- 
telligently because the distribution 
of wealth is still so uneven in the 
Latin American republics as to be 
a permanent source of explosive 
economic unrest. 

At a time when industrial progress 
marches on at an accelerated, atomic 
pace, it is easy to overlook the fun- 
damental precepts of human be- 
havior that affect man’s capacity for 
mutual cooperation. Management 
tends to get snowed under with the 
task of meeting every day problems 
and solving them in an expeditious 
manner, and many times the essen- 
tial aim of business is lost. 

In order to give permanency to 
initial success in the still underde- 
veloped countries south of the bor- 
der, it is necessary to offer oppor- 
tunities on all levels and to secure 
and spread material benefits, cul- 
tural advances plus personal satis- 
faction as the inducement to live in 
an industrial community. 


Dr. Lassalle is a consultant in Latin Amer- 
ican public relations. A native of Mex- 
ico, he received his doctorate from the 
University of California, where he stud- 
ied the culture of the Latin-American 
peoples. He was formerly director of 
public relations for Celanese Services, 
S.A., an affiliate of the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America. 
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To prevent nationals from finding 
an excuse for pulling down the pil- 
lars on astonished executives and 
investors, management must con- 
sider and solve a number of new 
public relations problems: 

(a) Government economic de- 
cisions color the entire Latin 
American industrial panorama; 
there is constant change, with- 
out a set policy, due to an un- 
even rate of economic growth. 
Government decisions are 
strongly determined by per- 
sonalities; therefore public re- 
lations must note certain offi- 
cial trends or personalities as 
of a given moment. This is per- 
haps the most challenging prob- 
lem as many business executives 
are tempted to get involved in 
local politics. Although this med- 
dling may pay off in the be- 
ginning, it may lead to trouble 
in the long run. 


The approach for business 


The most advisable approach 
is for business to remain neu- 
tral, aloof from the political 
currents that shift constantly in 
most underdeveloped countries, 
and concentrate in fostering 
educational and human values. 

(b) Avoid becoming a target, 
through the use of public re- 
lations. A company operating in 
an impoverished land is certain 
to cause social and economic 
dislocations especially among 
those who live outside the pale 
of industry, and who are part 
of the old social or political set- 
up and resent change. Emo- 
tional influences may be released 
violently, and popular revolt is 
likely to rise up against any 
symbol of so-called foreign un- 
fair oppression and exploitation. 
Sometimes the actual conduct 
of management becomes of in- 
significant importance in the 
face of a tenacious belief that 
foreign industry is responsible 
for all ills. 

(c) Design a program to fol- 
low the steps of social change. 
A great problem to be solved by 
public relations only is that of 
bringing nationals into an or- 
ganization based on United 
States values without develop- 
ing social misfits. Due to new 
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association with industrializa- 
tion there is a sharp break in 
the cultural pattern causing ir- 
rational uncertainty of values 
without the creation of a new 
cultural heritage. Without self 
assurance, the new industrial 
class is apt to make decisions 
blindly, motivated only by un- 
intelligent emotions and self- 
interest. 

(d) The problem of xeno- 
phobia is intimately linked with 
dislocating “social change” and 
should be taken into managerial 
consideration as an exacerbated 
and explosive result of un- 
healthy social change. Xeno- 
phobia does not offer a definite 
menace to combat—it simply is 
an emotional and violent oppo- 
sition to outside influence. 

(e) Biggest headache for 
new industry grows out of at- 
tempting to get along on equal 
basis with people who have a 
different cultural background 
and an alien set of standards 
of value. 


Series of programs needed 


The complex problems mentioned 
are only a few confronting indus- 
trial progress and can be solved 


through the intelligent use of pub- 
lic relations integrated into man- 
agerial planning. Industry can be 
aided by public relations only when 
a proper and delicate balance of re- 
wards is defined and maintained 
from the inception of business oper- 
ations. This balance of rewards 
must be backed by a series of pro- 
grams designed to train nationals 
and develop them into a broad en- 
thusiastic industrial middle class. 
Fair personnel policies must be de- 
signed to create a true company 
esprit de corps as an intramural 
base of public relations. This esprit 
must be created and maintained 
without giving the impression of 
“enlightened despotism.” By uphold- 
ing social and moral standards and 
taking advantage of changing atti- 
tudes, industry can secure social 
acceptance if it builds public opinion 
through a diversified system of pub- 
lic relations communications that 
take into consideration each dif- 
ference of approach and emphasis. 
Management should follow, from 
the start, a definite policy in creat- 
ing this program as an integral part 
of industrial progress in a hitherto 
underdeveloped country. Management 
may then be confident that a favor- 
able, stable and enduring atmos- 
phere for business will exist. @ @ 


THE TASK OF JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


The challenge to persons working with the various com- 
munications media was never greater than today because it is 
more important than ever before in our history for Americans 


to be well-informed. 


The trouble today when we discuss free and responsible 
American citizens is that we find too much misunderstanding 
of what is meant by freedom and too little appreciation of 
what is meant by responsibility. 

Whether we like it or not, whether we want the task or not, 
we Americans have emerged as the leaders of the free world. 
But we can’t maintain this leadership or inspire our friends 
and allies if our citizens are uninformed and lacking in 
understanding of the world’s problems. 

Schools of communication media, especially the journalism 
divisions are charged with the responsibility of training men 
and women who will be called upon to report the facts to 
American citizens and to provide a fair and helpful interpre- 


tation of these facts. 


The task of journalism schools and divisions calls for three 


things: 


1. To see that students have a complete and sound back- 


ground in world affairs. 


2. We should teach them to write, not unusually good 
necessarily, but clear and easily understood writing. 

3. To see that students develop a sense of understanding of 
their role. Theirs is not just a job, but a mission of real im- 
portance and they must serve with a sense of inspiration. 

John R. Herbert 


Editor, Quincy Patriot Ledger 
Before Boston University Founder’s Day Institute 
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How we did it—— 


How Florida Power & Light Company stopped 
battling its customers and became an 


industrial leader 


By C. E. Wright 


Jacksonville, Florida 


W cx THE Florida Power & 
Light Co. in 1950 was divorced from 
the American Power & Light Co. 
by decree of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, it had no public 
relations policy. On the contrary, 
under the control of an absentee 
ownership it had contrived over a 
period of many years “to involve 
itself in a nasty war with its best 
customers, the city and people of 
Miami,” according to Fortune 
magazine at that time. Its press 
relations were so incredibly strained 
in the early days that during a con- 
troversy The Miami Herald carried 
a headline which read: “Must We 
Listen to More Power Company 
Eye-Wash?” 
Public-relations-minded McGregor 
Smith, who had come into the com- 
pany as vice-president in 1939, had 
done what he could to turn the 
tide of public unfriendliness, but it 
was not until the company became a 
separate entity and he stepped in as 
president (now chairman of the 
board) that he could put into full 
effect a program of many angles to 
win friends and influence people. 
In five years Florida Power & 
Light Co. has become one of 
Florida’s public-spirited corp- 
orations. Its public relations and 
advertising program, under the di- 
rectorship of Vice President Mal- 
colm B. McDonald, has been aimed 
primarily toward development of 
Miami and, in fact, all of Florida, 
although it serves only about a third 
of the state. Selling of power has 
not been in the forefront of its 
public relations and advertising 
programs, but that result has come 
about naturally. When current ex- 
pansion is completed, the company’s 
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power capability will have been 
multiplied six times, or from 210,000 
kilowatts in 1945 to 1,282,000 kilo- 
wats in 1956 or 1957. 

Five years of aggressive public 
relations striving have brought 
these results: friendly customers 
and a friendly press and three na- 
tional awards. It won the 1955 


FLORIDA 
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second award of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association for 
radio programs running over five 
minutes, the 1954 Socrates Honor- 
able Award for newspaper advertis- 
ing in the public utility field, and 
the 1955 award of the American 
Association of Nurserymen for 
finest beautification of an industrial 
plant. Landscaping of the grounds 
of its power plants, some of which 
adjoin residential districts, has 
been a part of the company’s pro- 
gram of winning friends. 


There are many facets of the 
FP&L program, but the ground- 
work is courtesy to the public. 
Robert H. Fite, who recently moved 
up to president, puts it this way: 
“If I get bad treatment at a store 
when I go in to buy a hat, I can 
always work off my steam by walk- 
ing out and buying somewhere else. 
Our electric customers can’t do that 
—they are stuck with us. Their 
resentments have to stay bottled up, 
and in the long run we suffer.” 
Folders are frequently distributed 
among employees to drive home the 
courtesy theme. Even such every- 
day things as how to answer the 
telephone and talk with customers 
are stressed. Telephone conversa- 
tions with customers are sometimes 
monitored, then played back to a 
group, who are invited to make 
suggestions on how the conversation 
could have been more adroitly 
handled. 

Employes are urged to participate 
in community activities, be a good 
citizen, learn about the company 
(even outside their own sphere of 
interest) and speak well of it. The 
theme is constantly stressed that 
courtesy wins friends for Florida, 
for the company and for the in- 
dividual himself. “Satisfied home- 
town customers and_ enthusiastic 
tourists build better business—more 
and more prosperity for Florida.” 

This theme of “Helping to Build 
Florida” is uppermost every- 
thing the company has done and is 
doing. Florida Power & Light has 
become a chamber of commerce in 
itself. The work it has done in pro- 
moting industry resulted in the 
selection of Mr. Smith as chairman 
of an industrial development com- 
mission appointed several years ago 
by a former Governor and he has 
remained a member of this and a 
succeeding commission ever since. 

In the past several years the com- 
pany has run a series of “teaser” 
advertisements pointing out indus- 
trial opportunities in the state. On 
its radio programs it salutes each 
week a South Florida manufactur- 
ing company under the title 
Builders of South Florida. Often 
the manufacturer himself goes on 
the air and tells about his company 
and its products. The following week 
the company’s products are exhi- 
bited in the power company’s main 
floor showroom. 
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These are just two phases of 
the industrial program. There are 


others. Entire industries are 
exploited over the air. Miami 
fashions, produced by more than 
200 manufacturers, are boosted as 
“what will be worn in the North 
next summer.” Residents and 
visitors are urged to buy Florida 
products. Florida fishing tackle and 
other products distinctly Floridian 
are given similar boosts. 

Rather than toot its own horn, 
Florida Power & Light prefers to 
build up the communities and cus- 
tomers it serves, thus deriving an 
indirect benefit from their growth. 
Community service covers a multi- 
tude of things. Every worthwhile 
project in which the customers of 
the company are interested is given 
a radio salute. Such special observ- 
ances as National Hospital Day, 
Armed Forces Day, National Hear- 
ing Week, Be Kind to Animals 
Week and many others come in for 
attention. The work of _ school 
teachers is extolled and copies of 
the broadcast are mailed to all 
teachers in the company’s territory. 
A program on “Your Health is in 
Free Hands” was followed by a 
mailing of the script to every branch 
of the American Medical Association 
and to physicians in Florida. Archi- 
tects and other influential groups 
are similarly the subject of radio 
broadcasts. 

Possibly the campaign that has 
topped all others though, was the 
building up of summer tourism. Not 
so long ago Miami Beach hotels were 
boarded up during the summer 
months. Florida Power & Light Co. 
was one of the first to call attention 
to the possibility that South Florida 
could be made a summer as well as 
a winter resort. It started this with 
a “come early and stay late” cam- 
paign, first trying to get visitors 
to remain through April. When that 
brought results, “Stay Through 
May” was the next objective. The 
summer vacation push naturally 
followed. Airlines offered package 
vacation deals with cooperating 
hotels, and the summer rush to the 
Miami area was on. One effective 
method that FP&L has used to 
carry the message that “Florida 
Summers Are Mild” is by distribu- 
tion of more than 2,000,000 ““Yankee 


many cities in the North have 
“more days over 90” than Miami. 
The Miami average is six. 

Summer tourism in South Florida 
has made happy many people who 
cater to tourists, but it has also 
brought a benefit to Florida Power 
& Light in leveling out its energy 
load. Power consumption during the 
eight months’ summer _ season 
(March through October) now 
averages close to the average of the 
four winter months (November 
through February), whereas at one 
time it was only 67 per cent. 

In boosting spring and summer 
tourist business, FP&L has enlisted 
the cooperation of its 30,000 stock- 
holders who are scattered among 
the 48 states and abroad. This is 
not a one-way street, however. The 
company operates a_ stockholders’ 
information department, which an- 


swers questions on every conceivable 
subject. Every stockholder auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
FP&L Sunshine Service Club, which 
really extends service such as obtain- 
ing accomodations, football tickets 
or suggesting good fishing spots. 
Cordial press relations are a con- 
stant aim. Newspapers are not 
flooded with publicity releases. In 
fact, except for news that may 
develop at directors’ and _ stock- 
holders’ meetings there are no press 
handouts at all, but officers of the 
company are always available for 
information. No attempt is made to 
suppress unfavorable news. 
Florida Power & Light Co.’s 
principal aim in all of its public 
relations activities is to boost 
Florida. “In doing this,’’ said Vice 
President McDonald, have 
boosted our own business.” ® ® 


standing of the Sunshine Service loam, 
hereby request all whom i may concen 
lo permit courtesy and fuendship lo wle, 
and tn case of need lo give all necessary 


(SIGNATURE) 


| In the event that the above-signed os . 
same considerations shall be extended 
lo them. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


This is part of a folder called the promote vacations in Florida. The “Pass- 
“Vacation Passport’ put out by the port” includes information on the fishing 
Florida Power & Light Company to grounds, the Everglades and the climate. 


Brow Moppers,” an absorbent paper 
towel which features the fact that 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
—Visiting national headquarters of the 
Public Relations Society of America, 
New York, enroute to the 8th National 
Public Relations Conference in Los 
Angeles (November 14-16), Odd Med- 
boe, director of public relations, Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, Oslo, president 
of the International Public Relations 
Association, is shown with fellow Coun- 
cil members Robert L. Bliss (left), execu- 


tive vice president, Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, and Richard B. Hall 
(center), head of Richard B. Hall & As- 
sociates, Washington, D.C. The Inter- 
national Public Relations Association, an 
organization of individuals active in 
international public relations, was 
founded in 1954 in London, co-spon- 
sored by national professional bodies of 
Canada, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway and ihe United States. 


A silver tray, commemorating his 25 
years association with H. A. Bruno & 
Associates, Inc., is presented to Rus- 
sell D. Gudgeon, executive vice presi- 
dent, by Harry A. Bruno, president of 
the 31-year-old New York public re- 
More than 100 friends 
witnessed the presentation ceremonies 
at the Lotos Club. 


lations firm. 


Pictured at the New York chapter 
luncheon commemorating the tenth an- 
niversary of the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL are W. Howard Chase, vice 
president and general executive, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., who was recently 
elected president of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America at the Eighth 
National Conference; Harold Brayman, 
director of public relations, E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., who will 
take over his duties as editor of the 
JOURNAL on January 1; and Kerryn 
King, director of public relations for the 
Texas Company, and president of the 
New York chapter. The luncheon, held 
at Toots Shor’s on October 20, featured 
talks on the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOUR- 
NAL by its past editors. 
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NEWS SECTION 


Second Middle Atlantic Conference Held 


The Navy’s “New Look’ was out- 
lined by Secretary of the Navy 
Charles S. Thomas at the Second 
Annual Middle Atlantic Public Re- 
lations Conference, held October 28 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D..&. 

The Secretary told the nearly 200 
persons who attended the meeting, 
sponsored by the Washington Chap- 
ter of PRSA, that the naval rifle is 
on the way out and will be entirely 
supplanted by rockets and guided 
missiles. But, the Secretary re- 
minded his audience, “push button” 
warfare is a long way off and will 
probably not be seen in our time. 

Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, 
Chief Chaplain, United States Air 
Force, delivered the innvocation af- 
ter colorful opening ceremonies by 
the Band and Color Guard of the 
Air Force. 

Official greetings were extended 
to conference participants by George 


M. Crowson, Assistant to the presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
president of PRSA, and Robert L. 
Bliss, the Society’s executive vice 
president. 

Richard B. Hall, vice president of 
the International Public Relations 
Association, presided over the morn- 
ing session which was a panel dis- 
cussion on “When Public Relations 
Must Produce.” Douglas Steinberg, 
director of public relations, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was the panel moderator. 

The first speaker on the panel was 
Walter W. Belson, director of public 
relations, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, and vice president of the 
Washington Chapter, who spoke on 
“Those Grass Roots.” 

Col. Barney Oldfield, USAF, Chief 
of Information Services, Continental 
Air Defense Command, told what 
the aviation industry and the Air 
Force are doing about the noise 


problem in a talk called “Aviation 
Noise, It Is a Problem,” and Col. 
Harry Shoup gave a presentation 
entitled “Shotgun Wedding” based 
on his successful experience at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Col. Shoup was base commander 
at Madison and conducted a com- 
munity relations campaign which 
made residents of that city realize 
the importance of air defense and 
jet noise and turned unfavorable 
civic reaction to one of civic pride 
in their Air Force installations at 
Madison. 

Ludwig Caminita, Jr., general 
chairman of the conference, presided 
at lunch and introduced the feature 
speaker, Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to a panel discussion on “Some 
Tools In The PR Kit” with Albert 
R. Beatty, assistant vice president, 

Continued on page 18 


Standard Oil Theme of Minnesota Forum 


“Public Relations at Standard Oil” 
was the theme of the 4th annual 
Minnesota Public Relations Forum 
held at the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism on October 
Zi. 

Dr. William J. McGill, Standard 
Oil’s general manager of industrial 
and public relations, gave the key- 
note address, “The Place of Public 
Relations in Corporate Manage- 
ment.” He was introduced by H. J. 
Hillard, manager of the Twin Cities 
sales division. 

Speaking at the annual luncheon 
which opened the forum, co-spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Chapter of 
PRSA and the School of Journalism, 
Dr. McGill stated that public rela- 
tions cannot be divorced from any 
phase of management. “Public rela- 
tions in business has reached the 
stature of a profession not as talent 
for hire but as an implementation 
of management concerned with do- 
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ing its job better.” 

“Public relations came of age 
when we started thinking of it in 
terms not only of putting out fires 
but of fire prevention,” he added. 

Dr. McGill explained that good 
public relations begins with doing 
the right thing and acting in the 
public interest—“not as a means to 
an end, but as an end in itself.” 
The public relations specialist must 
not only be expert in informing 
people, fostering understanding and 
battling alien philosophies, he de- 
clared, but must also be a mis- 
sionary in his own ranks—explain- 
ing public relations, selling it, equip- 
ping other members of the corporate 
organization with the understand- 
ing and techniques they need to 
promote over-all goals. 

Dr. McGill closed his address by 
pointing out that the majority of 
the basic problems facing the na- 
tion are proper problems for cor- 


porate concern. “Management must 
become increasingly articulate. It 
must think out its views and make 
them known . . . to give to society 
the benefit of its intelligent thought 
and courageous conviction.” This, 
he said, was a challenge to public 
relations in its broadest and truest 
sense. 

“Standard Oil’s Public Relations 
Platform, People and Program,” was 
the topic of the first speaker of the 
afternoon, Conger Reynolds, director 
of public relations for Standard Oil. 
People with holes in their heads 
should have the holes filled, he de- 
clared, underlining the danger of 
opinion vacuums on vital issues in 
a free nation. “People without 
opinions are easily swayed by the 
first crazy idea they hear about 
business or government or the wel- 
fare of the nation.” 

Mr. Reynolds went on to describe 

Continued on page 18 
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Thrilling Saga of the Open Sea : 
“Captain, Sir,” said Plimsoll, 
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you mind stepping down 
Deck? I’m afraid rather 


nasty situation has arisen. 


Bill Vaughan of the Kansas City Star saw, in 


our ad reproduced on the opposite page, the op- 
portunity for some high humor. The outcome is 
so witty that we take pleasure in reprinting it, 
with the Star’s permission, for your enjoyment. 


Thrilling Saga of the Open Sea 


“It would take the S. S. United States 
1,080 trips to carry all the Newsweek 
families with incomes of $7,500 or more.” 
From an Advertisement 


CAPTAIN JARED P. FIDDLEY peered 
intently into the fog of the Newfoundland 
banks, then turned his gaze upon the familiar 
figure of old Tobias, who was approaching 
with a steaming cup of coffee. 

Tobias and Captain Fiddley had grown 
gray together on this run. For 1,079 trips 
now the liner under the command of the 
grizzled sea dog had been serenely carrying 
Newsweek families with incomes of $7,500 
or more. 

And so Captain Fiddley was not prepared 
for trouble when the voice of First Mate 
Plimsoll, obviously under considerable strain, 
spoke on the intercom. 

“Captain, sir,” said Plimsoll, “would you 
mind stepping down to A deck? I’m afraid 
a rather nasty situation has arisen.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Plimsoll,” said the cap- 
tain sternly into the microphone, “what is 
this.all about?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir,” said the first mate, 
“or it might panic the passengers.” 

“Very well,” said Captain Fiddley, and, in- 
structing Tobias to put down the coffee pot 
and take over the wheel, he turned his steps 
in the direction of A deck. 

There he discovered Plimsoll and two burly 
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crewmen holding a dejected figure—a fat 
passenger with a mustache. 

“This fellow,” said Plimsoll, indicating the 
passenger, “aroused my suspicions the min- 
ute he came aboard. I don’t know why — just 
an aura of evil about him, as though he might 
be a secret Time reader.” 

“Come, come,” rapped the captain. “Facts, 
Plimsoll, facts.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, I had him checked. The 
Newsweek people gave him a clean bill of 
health—old subscriber, in fact. But apparently 
their interest was aroused. They put their 
own investigators on the case, made inquiries 
in Washington, and this radiogram has just 
arrived. 

“This man’s income last year was—$7,499.” 

The captain reeled with the shock. All too 
clearly he could envision the results if word 
of this leaked out—men, women and children 
trampling one another in a wild race for the 
lifeboats. Even if the ship reached New York 
safely there would be the quarantine officers. 
They had been courteous about the case of 
cholera on trip No. 987, but this—a case of 
under $7500-ism — this, they could not over- 
look. 

“Plimsoll,” the captain said, “you know 
what must be done.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. The captain turned 
his back. There was a muffled scream, a 
splash in the dark waters, a moment or two 
of wild thrashing, then silence as the great 
ship sailed on. 

His record was safe, the captain thought, 


but wait—the two crew members. With the 
knowledge they possessed they could black- 
mail him the rest of their lives. He turned 
again to Plimsoll and wordlessly indicated 
the-two sailors, who were leaning far over the 
railing gazing into the phosphorescent wake 
of the vessel. 

Firmly, the first mate placed a hand on the 
back of each, shoved. There were two more 
splashes. No—three. Captain Fiddley was 
alone on A deck. 

Back on the bridge, he wrote in the log, 
with a firm hand, “First Mate Plimsoll and 
Seamen Jolly and Roger, lost overboard at- 
tempting to rescue a passenger with an in- 
come over $7,500 and a paid-up subscription.” 

He closed the log book and peered out into 
the fog. BILL VAUGHAN 
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Field News 
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ATLANTA CHAPTER 


Edgar J. Forio, staff vice president 
of the Coca-Cola Company, was the 
featured speaker at the November At- 
lanta Chapter meeting, held in the 
Atlanta Athletic Club. 

Mr. Forio’s topic was “Leadership 
Through Public Relations.” 


SAN FRANC Sco BAY 
AREA CHAPTER 


“Persuasion” was the topic of Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler, director, Institute 
for Philosophical Research, at the No- 
vember San Francisco Bay chapter 
meeting. The meeting was held in the 
Hotel Sir Frances Drake; the chair- 
man was Dr. George A. Pettitt, as- 


sistant to the president, University of ~ 


California. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
CONFERENCE 


Continued from page 15 


Public Relations Department, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, pre- 
siding. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Sydney H. Eiges, vice president, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
whose topic was “What the PR Prac- 
titioner Should Know About Color 
Television.” 

P. C. Humphrey, deputy director, 
Oil Information Committee, spoke 
on “Organizing A Speaker’s Bur- 
eau,’ and Miss Bunnye Lerner, su- 
pervisor of women’s activities, Oil 
Industry Information Committee, 
gave a presentation entitled “The 
Magic Suitcase,” which showed the 
variety of consumer products in 
which oil plays a role. 

Fred LePell, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, gave a talk originally prepared 
for delivery by J. Carlisle MacDon- 
ald, assistant to the chairman of the 
board, who was unable to appear 
due to illness in the family. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s talk was entitled “Indus- 
trial Publications Are More Than 
House Organs.” 

The final speaker on the after- 
noon panel was Richard W. Tupper, 
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associate director of public rela- 
tions, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “New Ideas 
and Techniques for PR Practi-.” 
tioners 

As an added feature of his pre- 
sentation, Mr. Tupper prepared a 
helpful take-home kit of public re- 
lations ideas and products useful 
to public relations practitioners that 
was distributed to all who attended 
the meeting. 

The afternoon session was fol- 
lowed by a cocktail party during 
which conference participants were 
shown NBC’s colorcast of the 
“Howdy Doody” show. 

A special feature of this year’s 
conference was a colorcast on Satur- 
day, October 29, of the Iowa-Michi- 
gan football game arranged.by NBC 
for those who had attended the pre- 
vious day’s sessions. 

General chairman Caminita stated 
that the second conference was so 
successful that the Chapter may 
sponsor the event each year. 


STANDARD OIL THEME 
OF MINNESOTA FORUM 


Continued from page 15 


how Standard Oil has built its pub- 
lic relations program around people 
and principles. The company’s state- 
ment of what it stands for as a 
public relations platform closes with 
the assertion, “our public relations 
policy is to treat people right, heed 
their opinions and keep them in- 
formed.” 

In addition to giving good service, 
the corporation strives to be a good 
citizen wherever it operates. Its 
people speak up for worthy causes 
and work for local and civic wel- 
fare organizations. The corporation 
helps support colleges, grants 
scholarships and fellowships to 
worthy students and engages in 
various youth activities directly or 
through the Standard Oil Founda- 
tion, which is presently giving about 


$1,200,000 to worthy causes, Mr. 
Reynolds pointed out. 

A public relations executive for 
over twenty-five years, Mr. Reynolds 
maintained that there are five essen- 
tials to a good public relations pro- 
gram. These include: (1) Behavior 
that deserves and will win public 
approval—the Golden Rule; (2) 
Good, two-way communication; (3) 
Using symbols, words, and expres- 
sions that people will understand; (4) 
Getting across the idea in an organ- 
ization that public relations is every- 
body’s business; and (5) Managing 
in such a way that public relations 
specialists multiply their usefulness 
by working principally with other 
communicators. 

Others taking part in the after- 
noon session were the manager of 
Standard Oil’s newest refinery at 
Mandan, North Dakota, and four 
public relations department staff 
members. Each reviewed a case his- 
tory. 

Refinery manager Thomas E. 
Stockdale discussed “Establishing a 
Plant in a New Community.” “The 
Whiting Fire, a Case History in 
Disaster Public Relations,’ was 
covered by John Canning, and 
“Natural Gas, a Case History of a 
National Issue,” by James M. Pat- 
terson. “When You Gotta Go—a 
Case History in Community Rela- 
tions,” was reviewed by Don Camp- 
bell. P. J. Carey, advertising and 
public relations representative at 
Fargo, North Dakota, described 
Standard Oil’s public relations in a 
sales division. 

The forum closed with a half- 
hour period of summary and ques- 
tions. 


We often discover what will do by 
finding out what will not do; and 
probably he who never made a mis- 
take never made a discovery. 


—Samuel Smiles 
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Could you make an analysis: of your ‘company’s 
—or your clients’ — public relations program .. . 
OW () () and pinpoint the strong and weak phases in only 
10 minutes? 


Too often, top management can’t until it faces 
a test—a proxy fight, unfavorable treatment in 


IS V0 l [ the press, a strike or a problem involving sales. 


Tide Magazine’s quiz, “Test Your Public Rela- 
tions” will provide you with a “report card’”—and 
give you a helpful checklist of your company’s— 
or clients’—public relations assets and liabilities. 


( () i) [ q iy S More important, you may wish to give copies of 


the quiz to your clients—or to your company’s top 
brass. It’s one good way of making them acutely 
aware of the importance of a good and consistent 


ad public relations program. 
[ l [ Copies of the quiz are available for 10¢ apiece. 
Use the convenient order form now and get your 
copies right away. 


9 
You'll find too that this quiz is representative of 
the thought-provoking coverage Tide gives public 
& relations—as an integral part of corporate market- 


ing strategy. 


! To: The Editors of Tide, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me... . copies of "Test Your Public Relations" at 10¢ per 
copy. Payment of $........ is enclosed. 


| 
| 
| 
| If you would like to subscribe to Tide, just check here. One year sub- 
: scription (26 fortnightly issues—$6.50). We'll bill you later. [ 
| 
| 
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WILLIAM G. WER- 
NER, director of Pub- 
lic and Legal Serv- 
ices for the Procter 
& Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected First 
Vice Chairman of 
the Board of the 
National Better Business Bureau. Mr. 
Werner is a former president of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 
He is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Brand Names Founda- 
tion and is Treasurer of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. He has 
been a member of the NBBB Board 
since 1949 and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee since 1950. 


} 

Lou VICAREL, former Ohio news re- 
porter and public relations representa- 
tive, has joined the public relations 
staff of Aveo Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion to head up the Lycoming Divi- 
sion’s news bureau at Stratford, Conn. 


PAUL F. BEISCH has joined the public 
relations staff of Allstate Insurance 
Co., Skolie, Illinois, as supervisor of 
community relations. He was formerly 
the public relations representative for 
the American Can Company’s Central 
division. 


Bernard K. Schram and Associates 
and Olson, Garesche, and Reiner, both 
of St. Louis, have merged to form a 
new firm which will be known as 
SCHRAM, REINER, OLSON. 


ROBERT L. JORDAN 
has joined Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New 
York, as the man- 
ager of the public 
relations depart- 
ment. 


JACK BERSTEIN has been promoted to 
manager of the New York office of 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Milton Bass, who resigned. 


Bon D. GRUSSING, manager of adver- 
tising, sales promotions and director 
of public relations of Minneapolis- 
Moline, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
re-elected a director of Farm Publica- 
tion Reports, Inc., at the fall meeting 
of the organization in Chicago. Mr. 
Grussing is the representative of the 
farm equipment industry on the board. 
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The formation of CARLOS KELLY-JOHN 
MOYNAHAN, Public relations counsel, 
has been announced by Carlos D. Kelly, 
president. The firm will be an affiliate 
of John Moynahan & Associates, New 
York City. The new firm’s offices will 
be located in the Raymond Commerce 
Building in Newark, New Jersey. 


HucH M. GRIFFIN 
has been appointed 
manager of a newly 
established public 
relations and com- 
munications depart- 

ment at Wyandotte 
‘> Chemicals Corpora- 

tion, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Mr. Griffin will be responsi- 
ble for developing community and press 
relations, public information, com- 
munity relations advertising, publicity 


and employee communications. 


E. R.  LEIBERT, 
Scarsdale, New 
York, public re- 
lations  consul- 
tant, has _ estab- 
lished offices in 
New York City 
where he will 
specialize in pub- 
lic relations and communications plan- 
ning. He is also associated with WADE 
ARNOLD, JAMES E. BRYAN and VICTOR 
WEINGARTEN in a new firm to be known 
as “Public Service Materials Center,” 
at the same location. 


MOVES 


Dr. EDMUNDO LASSALLE, formerly di- 
rector of promotion for Celanese Mexi- 
eana, S.A., an affiliate of Celanese 
Corporation of America, has opened 
offices at 4 West 58 Street as consultant 
on Latin American public relations. He 
will specialize in public relations, mar- 
keting, merchandising and advertising 
work. Dr. Lassalle has been retained 
in his new capacity as consultant by 
Celanese Corporation, and will also 
advise other firms. 


DAVE MILLER, former member of The 
Tulsa Tribune city staff, has joined 
the firm of Benton Ferguson and As- 
sociates, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


WILLIAM J. BAKROW has been appointed 
public relations manager for CBS- 
Hytron, tube manufacturing division of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Mr. Bakrow will be responsible for all 
public and press relations for the CBS- 
Hytron plants in Danvers, Newbury- 
port, Salem and Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and Kalamazoo, Michigan. Prior to 
joining CBS-Hytron, Mr. Bakrow 
served four years as head of public 
relations for the Rochester Products 
Division, General Motors Corporation. 


Harry L. MARTIN, former member of 
the U. S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation and the Press, has_ been 
appointed director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Information of The American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 


Bates D. McCLEAN, former district 
representative for the Oil Industry 
Information Committee, has joined the 
public relations staff of the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington. 


GILBERT L. DESVERNINE, formerly with 
John T. Casey and Associates and Ivy 
Lee and T. J. Ross, has joined The 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, in an administra- 
tive capacity with public relations re- 
sponsibilities. 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC., New York, has 
moved to larger offices at 50 W. 57th 
St. The firm was formerly located at 
40 E. 49th St., New York. 


ARTHUR P. LIVINGSTON, former vice 
president of McKee & Albright, Phila- 
delphia, has joined Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia. 


Epwarp R. BEACH has joined McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, as_ vice 
president and chairman of the market- 
ing plans board. For the past 12 years, 
Mr. Beach has been with Benton & 
Bowles, and prior to that he was with 
the Procter and Gamble Company for 
11 years. 
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The AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 


TION has moved its administrative 
headquarters to the Sheraton Astor 
Hotel at Times Square, New York. 


ACCOUNTS 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed by the Oak- 
land Zone Chevrolet Dealers Associa- 
tion, Inc., an association comprised of 
Chevrolet dealers in Northern Cali- 
fornia and several counties in Nevada. 
Milburn Johnson, vice-president, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company and_ supervisor 
of this account, has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. James Kaufman 
as account executive to handle all 
the dealer associa- 
tion activities. Mr. 
Kaufman joined 
the agency recently. 
For the past 
eight years he was 
associated with Ross 
Roy, Inc. 


GAYNOR COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY, 
Inc., New York City, has been named 
to handle public relations and adver- 
tising for the Liquidometer Corpora- 
tions, manufacturer of industrial and 
aircraft liquid gauging instruments 
and controls, L.I.C., New York. 


DUFINE-KAUFMAN, INC., New York 
City, has been appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Auto Trim Shops. 
DOUGLAS DURKIN AND COMPANY has 
been appointed by Chicago Pottery 
Company. 


GRAY & ROGERS, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed by Exide Industrial Division, 
The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Ex- 
ide is a manufacturer of industrial 
batteries. 


DANIEL J. EDELMAN & ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago and New York public relations 
firm, has been appointed public rela- 
tions counsel for Goodren Products 
Company, Englewood, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of self-sticking, printed 
transparent signs and product labels. 


The Millinery Institute of America 
—an organization of manufacturers, 
labor, importers, suppliers and retail- 
ers of women’s hats representing major 
portions of the $380,000,000 millinery 
industry—has retained the Public Re- 
lations Division of MCCANN-ERICKSON, 
INC. to conduct a national public rela- 
tions program for the industry. The 
firm will also conduct a motivation re- 
search program on behalf of the mil- 
linery industry. 

The initiation of a national research 
and public relations program by the 
Millinery Institute marks, it is said, 
one of the few—perhaps only—times 
all the component parts of a great in- 
dustry, including labor, have pooled 
their funds and resources for the good 
of an industry. 


NICHOLS & PETERS, New York public 
relations counsel, has been retained by 
the Imperial Government of Ethiopia 
and the Government of Israel. The firm 
will handle the celebration of Haile 
Selassie’s 25th anniversary on the 
throne. For the Government of Israel, 
it will make a study in Israel of ways 
and means of increasing tourist travel 
to that country through improved pub- 
lic relations techniques. 


Continued on page 23 


Things are booming in Reynolds 


‘Thirteen original states 


more than ever before! 


| 


Aluminum? It’s the people’s choice now 


The future of 


aluminum? High, wide and handsome! A 
big, wonderful future with a no-limit ci- 
vilian market stretching ahead. And in each 
of the thirteen states where Reynolds has 
plants and operations the patterns of the 


past are bearing fruit. 


Those patterns were, and are, cooperation, 
friendship and mutual respect. As a result 


Reynolds is contributing more today than 


ever before . . . in high-dollar production, 
In Texas, Reynolds San Patricio and La Quinta plants are 
going full blast, turning Reynolds Jamaica ore into Reynolds 
Texas Aluminum, And in 12 other states the story is an 


equally prosperous one. 


increasing payrolls and higher city, county 
and state taxes. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


(Advertisement) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


By Adrian A. Paradis, David McKay, 
New York, 1955, 209 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Richard J. Shepperd, 
Head, Information Center, 

Public Relations Society of America 
New York, New York 


It is difficult to imagine any per- 
son who has given but a casual 
thought to public relations as a 
career laying this book down with- 
out his enthusiasm being fired. 
Addressed to young people unac- 
quainted with the field, its content 
of well-rounded vocational informa- 
tion is quite complete. Nor does Mr. 
Paradis neglect to explain what pub- 
lic relations in essence consists of, 
even to laying down careful distinc- 
tions among such disputed concepts 
as public relations, publicity, promo- 
tion and advertising. 

Where this book goes beyond the 
usual career description-and-advice 
literature is in its three-dimensional 
picture of the field, enlivened with 
profiles of public relations personali- 
ties, descriptions of their long-range 
programs and chronicles of their 
typically too-short, busy days. 

Mr. Paradis’ formula for voca- 
tional literature is as simple as it 
is effective. It soon becomes apparent 
to the reader that he did not spend 
a lot of time in the library, only to 
emerge with a library study. Rather, 
like the good reporter that he is, he 
did much of his digging in the field. 

The large number of recorded in- 
terviews in this book serve a three- 
fold end: each helps to explain or 
illustrates the purposes and methods 
of a special branch of the public 
relations field; each tells how a lead- 
ing practitioner “arrived” or con- 
tains his or her advice to beginners 
interested in this specialization; and 
each imparts a vividness and im- 
mediacy that almost any other type 
of presentation would lack. 
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Simple as this approach may be, 
in putting it into execution the 
author did not stint himself. In the 
broad investigations that he has 
conducted, Mr. Paradis has turned 
up worthwhile data to be added to 
the literature of public relations. 

If in this relatively small volume 
we find that corporate industry re- 
ceives rather scant attention, at the 
same time we must credit the author 


~ for the variety of specializations 


given. Among these are public rela- 
tions in the publishing business, 
radio and TV, the tourist business, 
banks, libraries, prep schools, re- 
ligious organizations and youth 
organizations, to cite some of the 
areas covered. 

The material does not belie its 
title. It is fresh; it is up-to-date; 
and Mr. Paradis is alert to make 
the reader aware of the “expanding 
universality” inherent in public re- 
lations. 

Members of the profession should 


-be pleased to have public relations 


career literature represented by as 
qualitatively good a job as this one. 
At the same time, the book should 
contain much of interest to these 
persons presently engaged in prac- 
tice. And, in that it speaks from 
the field, as well as about it, it is 
recommended to the layman who has 
the curiosity to inquire just what is 
public relations—in action. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
HANDBOOK OF ANSWERS 


By Col. Carroll Lake, Universal 
Books, Inc., 401 N.E. Second Ave- 
nue, Miami, Florida, 1955, 157 pp., 
$1.00. 


Reviewed by Milton Fairman, 
director of Public Relations, 
The Borden Company, 

New York. 


This tiny, pocket-size book is for 
the small business man, not the pub- 
lic relations practitioner. It is for 
the operator of the small plant or 
store who has, like the rest of us, 
public relations problems, but lacks 
the wherewithal for professional 
help. In short, a Do-It-Yourself book 
—and a good one of this kind. 

Public relations is covered in the 
first 12,000 words, about half the 


book. The rest is devoted to a simi- 
lar treatment of advertising. Basic 
principles are covered in both sec- 
tions, along with practical, direct 
advice on the handling of both tech- 
niques. 

While primers can serve as check- 
lists or reminders to the professional 
they can never satisfy him. This 
book, with its generalizations and 
compressed treatment, may irritate 
the prescise public relations prac- 
titioner. But it was not meant for 
him anyway. 

However, the public relations man 
who is trying to put across a public 
relations program for trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, or 
other business groups may find 
“Public Relations—Handbook of An- 
swers” an effective aid to his pro- 
gram where its chances of success 
depend upon membership coopera- 
tion. Also it may have uses in multi- 
ple-plant organizations, and in the 
classroom. 


Financial Press Represents 
Big Advertising Medium 
Says Financial World 

The case for the financial press 
as an important advertising medium 
is presented in a new illustrated 
brochure distributed by Financial 
World, national weekly investment 
magazine. 

Under the title “Money Also Lis- 
tens,” the 32-page discussion defines 
the “investor market” served by the 
publications which specialize in 
finance, investments and stockholder 
relations. This audience is described 
as “the market of masses of money, 
not masses of people.” 

One feature of the study is a case 
history of the National Steel Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
use of institutional messages, an 
annual report advertisement and 
dividividend announcements insures 
a frequent impact on not only the 
investing public but also among 
bankers, brokers, security analysts, 
investment advisers and other pro- 
fessionals. 

Cited for special mention are sev- 
eral leading advertising agencies 
which have been pioneers in the de- 
velopment of advertisements di- 
rected to the investory market. 

Copies of the brochure may be 
obtained by writing Financial 
World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE « PROGRAMS « AND ACCOUNTS—Continued from page 21 


DANIEL J. EDELMAN AND ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago and New York public relations 
firm, has been named to handle public 
relations by Sealy, Inc., of Chicago. 


BozELL & JAcoBs, INC., has been ap- 
pointed by Jordan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, INC., Dallas, 
Texas, has been retained by the Con- 
crete Industries Board of Dallas. 


GRAY & Rocers, Philadelphia public 
relations and advertising firm, has 
been retained by Piasecki Aircraft 
Corporation, newly formed firm for 
aeronautical research and development. 


ROBERTSON POTTER COMPANY, Chicago, 
has been retained by Wrap-On Fiber- 
glass Insulation and Wrap-On Electric 
Heating Tape, Chicago. 


RupgR & FINN ASSOCIATES, New York, 
has been retained by the Frank H. Lee 
Co., manufacturers of Lee and Disney 
hats for men. 


HuGH Sworrorpd & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New York and Chicago, have been re- 
tained by the Ralph C. Coxhead Cor- 
poration of Newark, New Jersey, as 
public relations counsel. Coxhead manu- 
factures the Vari-Typer and the Head- 
liner. 


ARTHUR L. GREENE, New York public 
relations firm, has been retained by the 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
the Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


THE CONSTANCE HOPE PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS OFFICE, New York City, has 
added three new account executives to 
its staff: Frances Carter Scott, Greta 
Rauch and Lawrence H. Siegel. 


Baumgartner Retires; 
Enters Counseling 


J. Hampton Baumgartner, man- 
ager of public relations for the 
Lackawanna Railroad, retired from 
full-time railroad service September 
1 to become a public relations coun- 
sel. He will continue to serve the 
Lackawanna in that capacity. 

Mr. Baumgartner came to the 
Lackawanna in 1933, in charge of 
public relations. His career in rail- 
road public relations inlcuded also 
work with the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Seaboard Air Line. 

He is vice president for the east- 
ern region of the Railroad Public 
Relations Association, a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Public 
Relations of the Association of 
American Railroads, the sponsoring 
committee of the International 
Seminar of Public Relations Execu- 
tives, and PRSA. He served for 
four years as treasurer of the in- 
ternational seminar. 


NOW AVAILABLE---The Public Relations Register 


@ Now available in its 7th annual edition, with hard 
bound covers, and easy index format. 


@ Lists the 2,000 leading public relations executives 


throughout the U. S. and 11 foreign countries. 


@ Cross-referenced by alphabetical, geographical and 
organizational sections. 


@ The only authoritative listing of the public relations 


Price $25.00* 


(Special rate available for libraries and public service institutions) 


The 1955 Public Relations Register 


Room 706 


2 West 46 Street New York 36, N. Y. 


& *plus NYC tax where applicable 


December, 1955 a 
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News In Education 


The Nekoosa 
Foundation Aids 
Medical Research 


The Nekoosa Foundation has es- 
tablished a $25,000 fund for the aid 
of medical or surgical research at 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
Foundation is the charitable and 
civic outlet for Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, one of the world’s 
largest producers of writing papers. 

The fund has been set up, accord- 
ing to John E. Alexander, founda- 
tion president, in recognition of the 
“tremendous contribution made to 
the health and well-being of the 
citizens of this state, nation, and 


to all mankind by the outstanding © 


doctors and other staff members of 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Medicine and the medical gradu- 
ates trained there...” 

The plan calls for a contribution 
each year of $2,500 for a ten-year 
period for establishing the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company Founda- 
tion Fund. Monies are to be used 
to support or compensate research 
fellows or trainees in either medi- 
cine or surgery, or to aid in the 
support of research in the field of 
clinical medicine or surgery. Ex- 
penditures will be determined by a 
committee composed of the dean of 
the medical school, chairmen of the 
departments of medicine and sur- 
gery. 


EIGHT 16MM SOUND 
COLOR MOVIES 
AVAILABLE 


As a public service to schools, 
social organizations, libraries, etc., 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Cor- 
poration has made available eight 
16 mm sound color movies describ- 
ing the production of steel and im- 
portant finished products. The man- 
ufacture of rails, wire rope, grader 
blades and reinforced concrete is 
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pictured as well as the manufacture 
of products essential to the mining, 
agricultural and construction in- 
dustries. 

' Suitable for all age groups, the 
selection includes a _ series titled 
“Indian Paint” describing how iron 
ore was originally used by the In- 
dians for war paint. Each of these 
films describes the process of steel- 
making, and details the manufac- 
ture of one or more steel specialty 
products. 

Available from The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation, New York 
Advertising Dept., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 


Trainee award 


William G. Becker (left), first recipient 
of the Carl Byoir and Associates trai- 
neeship award, is shown the company’s 
organization chart by Gerry Swinehart, 
president. Mr. Swinehart said the work 
of three public relations graduates of 
the nation’s universities, is intended to 
encourage expansion of such courses 
by providing job opportunities. Mr. 
Becker, who received a master’s degree 
in public relations at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Public Relations and 
Communications, will receive a year’s 
paid training in account work and in 
the public relations firm’s specialized 
publicity departments. 


Eight Students Receive 
Dravo Scholarships 


Eight awards in Dravo Corpora- 
tion’s annual $12,000 College and 
University Scholarship Program for 
1955-56 have recently been an- 
nounced. 

New scholarships, totaling $1500 
each, have been granted to four 
students who will be juniors this 
fall. The $1500 includes $1000 for 
tuition and books and $500 for the 
individual college’s general fund. If 
the student meets the standards 
established by the corporation and 
the institution, the scholarship grant 
of $1500 will be continued for his 
senior year. 

Awards are based primarily on 
scholarship, leadership and personal 
characteristics which indicate po- 
tential capacity to suceed. The 
grants are designed to help further 
the interests of outstanding students 
and to encourage them to choose 
industrial careers in engineering 
and business administration. 

Three other $1500 scholarships 
were granted to seniors who re- 
ceived their first-year awards in 
1954. The fourth senior award went 
to a first-time winner. 


Boston University Offers 


$250 Scholarship 


The “on the job internship” last 
spring of 17 journalism students at 
Boston University on the Bristol 
(R.I.) Phoenix has produced a $250 
scholarship this fall for future stu- 
dents aiming at newspaper work. 

Dean Melvin Brodshaug of Bos- 
ton University’s school of public 
relations and communications, of 
which journalism is a major division 
of study, has revealed that Roswell 
S. Bosworth, editor-publisher, and 
his son, Roswell S. Bosworth, Jr., 
managing editor, recently presented 
this amount to the University. The 
fund which represents a division of 
the profits realized from this one 
issue, is to be used in the study of 
weekly newspapers. 
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New Who’s Who 
Is Key Indexed 


Containing biographies-in-brief of 
20,000 top business executives the 
world over, key-indexed to over 
6,000 leading firms, the new 9th 
International Edition of ‘Who’s 
Who in Commerce and Industry,” 
compiled by the editors of ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” is now off the 
press. 

Publication of the new edition was 
delayed several months, to perfect 
the key indexing system, which the 
editors report involved complete re- 
organization of this 20-year volume 
to provide “the only two-way busi- 
ness reference book in existence.” 

This indexing system requires the 
inclusion of a new section, called 
“The Catalog of Selected Principal 
Businesses.” The “Catalog” is, in 
effect, an index-by-businesses, and 
is tied into the biographical section 
of the book. “‘The Roster of Ranking 
Executives,” by a system of numeri- 
cal keys. 


New PR Program 
For Point-of-Purchase 
Advertising Institute 


The 800-million-dollar point-of- 
purchase advertising industry, in 
line with its continuing growth as 
one of merchandising’s top selling 
media, has embarked on an exten- 
sive, long-range public relations pro- 
gram, according to Norton B. Jack- 
son, executive director of the Point- 
of-Purchase Advertising Institute, 
trade association for the industry. 

Hugh Swofford & Associates, Inc., 
of New York and Chicago, has been 
appointed as public relations counsel 
to handle the new year-round pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Jackson said the new program 
will include research on effective 
displays in specific industries such 
as liquor, tobacco, drug and foods, 
and will provide this and other types 
of information and statistics to pub- 
lications operating in those fields. 

Other facets of the program, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jackson, include a 


monthly Fact Report outlining suc- 
cessful point-of-purchase case his- 
tories, a planned series of talks on 
point-of-purchase to advertising 
clubs throughout the country, spe- 
cial field research projects, films, the 
publication of books, and the pub- 
licizing of the various Forums and 
the big annual POPAI Symposium 
and Exhibit which alternates an- 
nually between New York and Chi- 
cago. 


A business man should have four 
wills and here they are: A good 
will made in favor of his family; 
the good will of the public; the 
good will of those who work with 
him, not just for him; and the 
good will of his banker. 
—The Silent Partner. 


Keep your JOURNAL as a permanent record... in this beautiful 


gold-imprinted, simulated leather binder 


self-supporting 


® valuable reference for PR offices, 
libraries, schools and colleges 


important research source 
® binder holds a year’s edition 


® covers are long-wearing and 


® copies are inserted on wires 
so they can be opened flat 


Price—$3.50 postpaid 


$3.95 with your name imprinted 


Order from Public Relations Society of America, 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, make checks payable to “PRSA” 


December, 1955 
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NEW MAGAZINE LAUNCHED 
TO HELP SALESMEN 


Dedicated to salesmanship as a 
profession, The American Salesman 
aims to improve selling techniques 
and raise the salesman’s pride in 
his own profession. It aims also, by 
doing an urgently needed public re- 
lations job for the salesman, to 
increase the public’s awareness of 
his indispensable role. 

The first issue, September, fea- 
tured an inspiring article by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay; 
a motivation study of the subtleties 
that make a woman buy; the first 
of a three-part series, “49 Ways 
to Make the Telephone Work for 
You;” and many other interesting 
articles. 

The digest-size magazine is sold 
only by subscription, individual or 
multi-company. It is published by 
The American Salesman, Inc., 49 
West 57 Street, New York 19. 


for 


e Educational 


e Public 


Relations 


e Promotional 
Purposes 


For samples 
call or write 


A STATUE commemorating the contribu- 
tions of Japanese journalists to the 
freedom of speech was unveiled No- 
vember 3 in Tokyo, Japan. “Three 
Statues of Freedom’—symbolizing “in- 


“ae 


dependence,” “self-respect” and “pro- 
the 


presence of more than 250 various dig- 


gressiveness’—was unveiled in 
nitaries in Japan, including the relatives 
of the 20 journalists who dedicated 
their lives in the defense and progress 
of freedom of the Japanese press. The 
bronze staute is placed in the center 
of a pond in Chidorigafuchi Park, near 
the British Embassy and facing the Im- 
perial Palace. 


New Film Dramatizes 
UNICEF Hallowe’en Plan 


The true story of how a boy and 
his young friends shared their Hal- 
lowe’en with all the children of the 
world is told in a new motion pic- 
ture, “Trick or Treat,” presented by 
the United States Committee for 
UNICEF (United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund) and available from 
the regional libraries of Association 
Films, New York. 

The 13-minute film is designed to 
help communities organize this new 
kind of Hallowe’en concept, which 
is channeling the pennies collected 
from door-to-door “Trick or Treat” 
visits into foods and medicines for 
underprivileged children throughout 
the world. More than 4,000 com- 
munity groups in 48 states collected 
$273,335 last year, which was turned 
over to UNICEF. The programs 
were spurred locally by religious, 
educational, civic and service organ- 
izations. 


Democracy is based upon the con- 
viction that there are extraordi- 
nary possibilities in ordinary peo- 


ple. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Security 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


October 26, 1955 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on De- 
cember 1, 1955, to stockholders of record at close of 
business November 4, 1955: 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series. . $1.37'4 
Preferred Stock, 5.00°/% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series... ... $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series... ... $1.124% 


LOUISIANA 


Amount 
per Share 


$1.25 


Secretary 
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Northeast Ohio 
Chapter Elects 
Officers for 1956 


New officers for 1956 have recent- 
ly been announced by the Northeast 
Ohio chapter of PRSA. William D. 
Hines, director of public relations, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, succeeds George C. Frank as 
president of the chapter. 

Mr. Hines, who will take office 
January 1, was one of the founding 
directors of PRSA. He has been 
with Firestone since 1916, and has 
been director of public relations 
since 1935. 

C. Dudley Foster, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Lamp Division, 
General Electric Company, has been 
elected vice president of the chap- 
ter. Other officers for 1956 include 
Arthur P. Schulze, director of pub- 
lic relations. Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, treasurer; and Carl E. Stah- 
ley, director of public relations, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
who has been reelected for his third 
term as secretary Mr. Schulze and 
Mr. Stahley will also serve as di- 
rectors for a three-year term. Also 
elected to the board of directors 
for a three year term is Frederick 
J. Blake, director of public relations 
for the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. 

The chapter headquarters is at the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, of 
which it is an affiliate. 


Union of Public Relations 
Counsels in France 


The founding of a union of Public 
Relations Counsels in France was re- 
cently announced by the French Public 
Relations Association. The union, which 
will include only independent prac- 
tioners, public relations agents and 
counsels, has been formed primarily to 
promote the profession with greater 
strength than the national association 


William D. Hines, whose election to 
president of the Northeast Ohio chap- 
ter of PRSA, was recently announced 
by the board of directors. Mr. Hines is 
director of public relations for the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company. 


Why not go out on a limb? Isn’t that 
where the fruit is? 
—Frank Scully 


Self-Training Plan Offered 
for Handwriting Improvement 


An extensive handwriting im- 
provement self-training plan for 
businessmen and employes, and a 
scholarship program to assist teach- 
ers in the handwriting instruction 
of children will be launched in early 
1956, by the Handwriting Founda- 
tion. 

A “pilot project” is now being 
conducted, after which the program 
will be made available free to all 
businessmen requesting it. It is de- 
signed so that one key executive 
who is assigned the job of educating 
his fellow employes can, without 
previous training, serve as a group 
leader in teaching the course to 
others. 

Members of the Foundation, a 
non-profit organization, include busi- 
nessmen, educators and others in- 
terested in promoting a greater 
interest in handwriting. The Foun- 
dation’s executive offices are at 1426 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


can do under its present legal regula- | 


tions. Etienne Bloch has been elected 
to serve as the first president of the 
union. Other officers include Frank 
Bauer, vice president; Stephen Felix, 
Secretary; and Jack Blumenthal, treas- 
urer. 
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Even Santa Claus does better 


Harness 
THE JOHN B. WATKINS COMPANY 


9 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7 - 


with teamwork 


BArclay 7-7210 


write for Distinguished Company - outstanding examples of creative printing. 
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Fourth in a Series 


CLYDE B. MORGAN 


President 
Rayonier, Inc. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. MORGAN'S 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 
ae... 
ean Raeburn 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 


PR Service Guide... 


For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to quide number. 


NEW AUTOMATIC 


| ELECTRIC STAPLING MACHINE 
ADDED FEATURES 


A new automatic electric stapling 
machine, called the STAPL-A-MATIC, 
has come out recently. According to 
the manufacturer, the machine has 
some exclusive new features: (1) The 
machine holds 5,000 standard size 
(%” wide with %” leg) preformed 
staples. (2) The reloading operations of 
the 5,000 staples takes only about 2 
seconds. (3) The stapling position is 
easily adjustable to a reach of 914”. 
The manufacturer claims that the ma- 


| chine will not skip, repeat or jam. 


The STAPL-A-MATIC measures 11” 
high and 18” deep, 6” wide. It is com- 
pletely portable and plugs into any 
AC-110 volt outlet. 
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VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
"A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


TABLE-TOP COLLATOR 


FOR SMALL OFFICES 


A new style table-top collator has 
been developed by a leading manu- 
facturer of collating equipment, spec- 
ifically designed to meet the needs of 
the smaller office where the volume 
does not warrant investment in a 
heavy-duty floor model. The new unit 
accommodates eight sheets and requires 
only 16” x 29” of desk space, enables 
one operator to assemble duplicated 
sheets into sets approximately 100% 
faster than old-fashioned hand assem- 
bly methods according to the maker. 


SG-152 


EASY-TO USE IDENTIFICATION 
BADGES FOR CONVENTIONS 


A new type of identification badge 
is becoming increasingly popular at 
large conventions and sales meetings. 
Made with a special adhesive tape, it 
sticks to any type of clothing without 
harming the material. There are no 
pins or buttons. Inexpensive, the 
badges are manufactured in various 
shapes and sizes. They may either be 
imprinted or may carry a design. Be- 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
Confidential & Special Reports 


76 Beaver Street, N.Y.C. 5 * Digby 4-6670 
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| PR Service Guide... Hows Your 
Letterhead ? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful 


cause the badges are easy to use, ree LARGE COMPANY 


cent convention delegates have been 
using them on both the back as well as 


new brochure “Letterhead Logic”,— 
the front of their coats, telling them TRADEMARK DECALS FOR just off the press. Then, turn to the 
at a glance who is going as well as | check list used by experts to gauge 
coming. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING letterhead effectiveness. See for your- 
SG-153 self how your letterhead rates. If the 
A Chicago decal manufacturing com- fer 
2 years of specialized ex- 
POSTAGE METER pany has designed and produced four perience are at your disposal. 
sizes of identically-designed decals for 
a large oil company to use in its ad- Learn how HILL craftsmanship can 
ADVERTISING GUIDE vertising and identification program create for you a a, —_ be 
An illustrated “Guide to Postmark that features the oil any’s trade Pa 
Advertising”’—the small, poster-like mark. The decals — length from tige of your firm... scientifically 
ads that appear alongside postage me- 1 inches to 4 inches. The 61-inch designed letterhead with built-in sales 
ter stamps on letters—has just recently decals are used on large fuel - il stor- appeal . . . and at prices much lower 
been published and is now available 28° tanks which are in locations ad- than you'd expect. 
jacent to heavily traveled highways 
and rail lines. The other sizes are used 
for oil lease identification signs, truck 
Shs postal: ? tion—to users of 5,000 or more letter- 
re door panels, workers helmets and truck heads a year. To get your copy, 
xin} 03 : windshields. simply jot down the quantity your 
; SG-155 firm uses on your present letterhead 
and mail to HILL now. Write: 
If it’s worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


Ist PLACE 


HILL, inc. 


Fine Business Cards and Letterheads 


without charge to business, institution- 
al and other users of the mails, and to 
teachers of advertising and public re- 
lations. The booklet is said to be the 
| only available text on an advertising 
medium which has more than trebled 
since the war and now carries ads on 
nine billion letters and packages a 
| year. It traces the history of postmark 
advertising, gives five pages of exhib- 
its, a section on “How to Prepare Post- 
mark Ads,” and other useful informa- 


270 X9 Lafayette St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


JUST OUT 


New 1956 Edition 
Planning Handling | 
Checking Publicity 


tion. i 
BACON'S 
CHECKER 


EDITOR-CODED for 1956 


Now coded by the editors themselves to 
show instantly what publicity is used by 
business, farm, and consumer magazines. 
Advertising and publicity people can now 
direct exactly the right kind of material 
to the right publication. Bacon’s 1956 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


H ie | Publicity Checker lists 3,240 business 
Make Authentic Records | papers, farm journals, and consumer 
You can check results promptly and base ————— —_—___ -— magazines in 99 market groups— record 


| systems incorporated into the book 
decisions on accurate facts with service by } eliminates card flee—step by step deta 
| on how to use the Checker for more effec- 
| tive publicity. Spiral Bound Fabricoid, 
6%" x 92"—256 pages 
Price $15.00 — Sent on approval 


BACON’S 
For Best Results... PUBLICITY All ne w! 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU Advertise in the SERVICE GUIDE 
BArclay 7-537! HANDBOOK 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. For as little as $10.00 a month per inch, Shows naw we plan patie pro- 
H : | rams, analyze markets, prepare 
And to keep these records for reference you can reach @ highly Selective market } cieue lists, write material; Help ae 
d ind d for your products and services. Your adver- on photos, budgeting and evalu- > 
we offer sturdy, handsome, indexe tisement will appear with editorial features ating results. A complete guide to : 
Loose Leaf File Books reporting new products and services . . . publicity work. 
ager bb it will enjoy the benefit of “shopping col- 5'4* x 8'4"—120 pages. 
umn” influence. Readers look in this sec- | | Price $2.00—Sent on approval. 


plastic laminating if desired. 


tion when they want to buy or need infor- { nth Gente tae 
ti bout th i d ‘od : 
BURRELLE’S ut the services and products | | $15.00— Cosh 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


The SERVICE GUIDE assures results! 


Full price if sent on approval 
Public Relations Journal 


2 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 


165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 


IN 


THE 
SOUTHWEST 


THE ORGANIZATION, INc. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE ¢ DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
LOgan 7487 © LOgan 1079 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


36 Years’ Experience in Regional 
and National Programs 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Sessions 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations @& 
Share Owner Communications 


We furnish the right information at 
the right time to the right people—the 
molders of investment opinion in all 
financial centers. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


public and industrial relations 
in Texas and the Southwest. 


Bevel and Ch ssociates 


Public Relations Counsel — 


400 First Life Building Fort Worth, Tents 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CoQ. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


SIZE OF CHAPTER 
DETERMINES CHARACTER 
OF SOME ORGANIZATIONS 


The size of its chapters, more than 


its stated aims, determines the 
_ character of some voluntary organi- 
| zations, according to James M. 
| Vicary, New York motivation re- 
searcher. Surveying local branches 
of the same national organization, 

Mr. Vicary found that the smaller 
| ones were more concerned with 
human relations, the larger ones 
| with projects such as fund-raising, 
| and services to the community. 

Members of small groups felt that 
they understood their purpose well, 
but were not well-organized. Mem- 
bers of large groups felt better- 
organized, but more dissatisfied in 
a personal sense, and indicated a 
general need for attracting younger 
membership. Though all branches 
had the same formal link with the 
national leadership, the larger 
groups were much more critical of 
the central office. 

National organizations should sur- 
vey their membership participation 
problems periodically, according to 
Mr. Vicary to determine the most 
effective size local branch for ac- 
complishing their stated aims. 


The character and qualifications of the 
leader are reflected in the men he se- 
lects, develops and gathers around 
him. Show me the leader and I will 
know his men. Show the men and 
I will know their leader. Therefore, to 
have loyal, efficient employes—be a 
loyal and efficient employer. 
—Arthur W. Newcomb 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English language 
daily and 80% of the weekly field. 


UCE 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


LIPPING 
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parens’ 


When did you last look at a Lud- 
low or watch the flying fingers of a 
monotype machine? Or view the un- 
canny sureness of the gathering, stitch- 
ing, trimming and wrapping process on 
your house magazine? If it’s good 
practice to put on your hat and walk 
around the block to think out a prob- 
lem once in a while, it’s also good 
as a communications engineering 
“refresher” to visit your printing plant 


with some regularity to keep knowl- | 


edgeable on some of the world’s most 
amazing machines that print our 
cerebral output—as well as to keep 
posted on the life and problems of 
the wonderful people who make our 
wheels march. 


parens 


We’ve quibbled over the verbiage of 
some “publicists” who talk about “the 
engineering of consent.” Comes now 
the elevation of the lobbyist in the no- 
menclature of a nearby state capital to 
“legislative engineer.” Anyone seen the 


janitor—excuse me—the maintenance | 


engineer? 


Motto of the British Institute of 
Public Relations, leading professional 
society of England, is “Pro Fide”: 
for the sake of truth. There’s a neat 
twist in the first word “pro.” Over- 
seas public relations executives are 
called Public Relations Officers, or 
PRO.'s. 


The town of Webster, Mass., has an 
enterprising Chamber of Commerce at- 
tracting new business to the area. 
They are capitalizing on attention- 
getting value of the name of nearby 
Lake Chargoggagoggmanchauggagogg- 
chaubunagungamaugg. Having a lot 
of fun with editors, radio announcers 
and proof readers with special follow- 
up messages suggesting phonetic ap- 
proach to handling Indian name which 
means “fishing place at the boundaries- 
neutral meeting ground.” Five indus- 
trial firms have reported interest in lo- 
cating on “fish pond” in the first 30 
days of the intensive campaign. We al- 
ways thought beneficial labor markets, 
tax rates, housing, schooling and trans- 
portation decided such things. 


* Short for 


“parentheses” 
and proofreaders, 


used by typists 


December, 1955 


Atomic Energy Directory 
To Be Published in April 

The First Annual Edition of the 
National Directory of Atomic En- 
ergy will be published in April 1956, 
according to Albert Thomas Brod, 
chairman of the board of the publi- 
cation. 

“As more and more business firms 
and individuals have evidenced com- 
mercial interest in atomic energy 
and its related facets,” Mr. Brod 
said, “the need for one single refer- 
ence book, written for the business 
executive, has become more and 
more pronounced.” 

The book has been in preparation 
for more than two years. Harold L. 
Goodwin, editor of the new Di- 
rectory, has served as director of 
civilian defense activities for the 
Nevada Atomic Test Operations for 
which he wrote the basic reference 
book. He will be assisted by a staff 
of people experienced with the prog- 
ress of atomic energy since the 
early days of the Manhattan Project. 

Editorial offices of the Directory 
are in Washington, D. C., and the 
business office is located at 41 East 
50 Street, New York 22. 


It is easy to fool yourself. It is more 
difficult to fool the people you work 
for. It is still more difficult to fool the 
people you work with. And it is almost 
impossible to fool the people who work 
under your direction. 

—Harry B. Thayer 


Polygraphic Company of America 
has compressed thirty years of lith- 
ography experience between the covers 
of a paper bound 48-page book that’s 
as colorful as it is educational on the 
graphic art. You ought to have one 
on hand (310 East 45 Street, New 
York 17). 


parens 


There’s nothing new about booklets 
of employe suggestions for handling 
customers and the public with courtesy. 
But there is a new commendable twist 
to the presentation when the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio published “The Chain of 
Courtesy” for 3,000 employes who deal 
with the public. It was hand delivered 
with informal talks with ticket agents, 
conductors and porters on any ques- 
tions they might have. Illustrating that 
the job isn’t half done when the book’s 
printed—unless it’s understood and 
used, it’s waste. 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please address 
as follows: Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Rates: “Positions Wanted” $1.00 per 
line, 5-line minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 
per line, 5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


to head of newly-formed dept. 


Applicants must have experience in 
public relations agency, as a_ principal 
or account excutive as well as public 
relations experience in industry. Our 
products are nationally advertised and 
consumed daily. Experience in the food, 
drug or beverage field would be valu- 
able. Preferable age 35-45. State quali- 
fications & salary. All correspondence 
held in strict confidence. Write PRJ 
742, 221 W. 41st St., NYC. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, 
31, resourceful, imaginative. Consider- 
able writing, editing, publicity, cre- 
ative exploitation achievements. Some 
promotional, production radio, TV ex- 
perience. (No 9 to 5 employers, please.) 
Box EH-12. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


21 years top-notch experience with 
record of consistent achievement in all 
phases of public relations, promotion, 
writing and editing. Analytical, crea- 
tive, reliable. B.S. degree. Married, 45. 
Now in Phila. Will relocate. Box BJ-12. 


Female, promotional letter writer sees 
no future with present PR company. 
Writer can make change immediately. 
N.Y.C. location. Salary optional. Box 
CM-12. 


SEEK PR POSITION ABROAD. 10 
years experience all phases of PR, 
writing, promotion, editing. Single, 38, 
speak Spanish and German. Heavy 
background with financial, industrial 
concerns. Box TR-12. 


P.R. man with wide admin., newspa- 
per-publicity background seeks career 
opportunity with major indus. firm. 
Adept at planning, media selection. 
Will travel. Salary $7500. Presently 
employed. Box WJ-12. 
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THE HOPPER 


On the 10th anniversary issue 


Congratulations on a splendid ten- 
year anniversary issue! It is a fine 
job, and I hope someday the ATAE 
Journal can do likewise. 

I was especially interested in Pen- 
dleton Dudley’s contribution, both the 
article and the pictures used about his 
firm. A real pioneer and leader in this 
broad, important area of public rela- 
tions. 

Howarp A. PRENTICE 
Vice President 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Ine. 
New York City 


I’m delighted with the treatment 
given my article in the 10th Anni- 
versary Issue of the Public Relations 
JOURNAL. 

The whole volume is a magnificent 
job and I’m extremely pleased to have 
my article appear in such excellent 
company. 

FRANCIS C. PRAY 
Public Relations Counselor 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The right adjective fails me in my 
attempt to tell you what a fine job 
was turned in on the October issue of 
the Public Relations JouURNAL. We must 
have more copies for our files (espe- 
cially my file). Enclosed is our check. 
Benton Ferguson and Associates 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send a 10th anniversary issue 
to my son-in-law. I do not want him to 
have my copy as I need it all the time, 
and I believe hé needs one too. 

EDWIN J. SMITH 
Member, Board of Managers 
Michigan State Fair 
Detroit, Michigan 


You certainly should be proud of the 
Tenth Anniversary issue of the Public 
Relations JOURNAL. It’s a most impres- 
sive job. 

A. J. RUSSELL, JR. 
Office of the Advertising Director 
The New Yorker 
New York, New York 


Many thanks for the copy of the 
special edition of the Public Relations 
JOURNAL which you sent to me with 


the compliments of the Columbus Chap- | 


ter. 


I find it very worthwhile and I deeply | 


appreciate your sending it. 

M. E. SENSENBRENNER 
Mayor 
Columbus, Ohio 
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CONGRATULATIONS YOUR TER- 
RIFIC TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE. WORTH MORE THAN THE 
PRICE OF A YEAR’S MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE SOCIETY. 

Roy Kurtz 
General Motors Corporation 


I want to congratulate you on the 
excellency of the Tenth Anniversary 
Edition of the JOURNAL. It is very fine 
indeed. 

KEEN JOHNSON 
Vice President 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Just a word to tell you that the 10th 
Anniversary edition of the Public Re- 
lations JOURNAL is simply first-rate. It 
is one of the most informative and 
well-edited periodicals I have read in 
quite some time. I am truly grateful 
for the scope and the information it 
contains. 

Dr. SIDNEY MARKS 
Executive Director 
Zionist Organization of America 
New York City 


HISTORIC ISSUE! 


Copies are still available of 
the commemorative 10th An- 
niversary Issue of the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL. 


e A living textbook on today’s 
public relations practice. 


e 22 articles on the most im- 
portant aspects of the field, 
specially prepared by well 
known leaders in public re- 
lations. 


e 176 pages—5 times normal 
issue size at regular copy 
price. 


Call, wire or write NOW for 
your additional copies while 
they last. 


$.75 per copy, check with order. 
We'll gladly bill you at $.75 per 
copy, plus postage. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
(Katherine Zito, Circulation Manager) 
Circle 6-0741 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Your October, 1955, issue is so full 
of good information I would like to 
have every one of the 16 members of 
my Public Relations class have a copy. 

RoBERT A. RUTLAND 
Department of Journalism 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


PLEASE SEND TWENTY COPIES 
OCTOBER PR JOURNALS. WILL 
MAKE AN EXCELLENT TEXT- 
BOOK FOR OUR DEPARTMENT 
PEOPLE AND COMPANY OFFI- 
CERS. CONGRATULATIONS AND 
REGARDS. 

HOWARD SKIDMORE 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I want to compliment you on the 
anniversary issue and tell you what 
an outstanding piece of work I think 
it is. 

... You and your organization are 
doing a terrific job towards gaining 
professional status and complete public 
acceptance for the public relations 
practitioner. 

JOHN L. MCGEHEE 
Director, Public Relations Department 
Kiwanis International 
Chicago, Illinois 


My hat is off to you and your as- 
sociates for the truly remarkable Tenth 
Anniversary issue of the Public Rela- 
tions JOURNAL. 

It is really packed with useful in- 
formation, and I want to read the arti- 
cles more thoroughly than has been 
possible up to now. 

CRAWFORD WHEELER 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, New York 


Heartiest congratulations on your 
10th Anniversary Issue. 

This was a wonderful job and I am 
sure it will have permanent reference 
value for a long time to come. In fact, 
it deserves hard covers. 

JAMES H. CoBB 
Director of Advertising 
American Airlines 
New York City 


I wish to thank you very much for 
sending me the 10th Anniversary issue 
of the Public Relations JOURNAL. I am 
sure I shall enjoy reading it. 

FRED HALL 
Governor 
Topeka, Kansas 


Congratulations on your 10th Anni- 
versary Issue of the Public Relations 
JOURNAL. It is a real contribution to 
the public relations literature—pre- 
cocious, indeed, for a “10 year old.” 

A copy of this excellent issue is be- 
ing sent to all of our Public Relations 
Committeemen of SAMA. 

JAMES R. IRVING 
Director of Public Information 
Scientific Apparatus Makers 

Association 

Chicago, Illinois 
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FARM 


FOR HIRE 


No discussion of transportation should 
ignore the question: “Who owns and 


operates the nation’s trucks?” 


Well, some 3,000,000 are owned by 
farmers. Only 1,300,000 are “‘for-hire” 
trucks, operated by professional haul- 
ers. Around 1,300,000 are publicly 
owned—by police and fire depart- 
ments, municipal santitation divisions, 


the U.S. mail service, and the like. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


The rest—approximately 4,000,000— 
are owned by businesses of all kinds: 
manufacturing, retail, service organ- 
izations, etc. 


Trucks are involved so deeply in 
your job, your comfort and con- 
venience, and your security that any 
tampering with America’s unmatched 
transportation system is a direct threat 
to you—to everybody! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 


MISC. BUSINESS 


| 
| 
— 
3,000,000 1,300,000 1,300,000 4,000,000 


‘New ideas 


always take shape within 


a small group of men 


whose task it 1s to 


spread them and get them , 


accepted by the people.” 
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EMERY REVES. 
THE ANATOMY OF PEACE e e e 
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